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BOOKS OF INTEREST 


HICH ARE ALSO EDUCATIONAL 


PE RIOD BF U RNISHINGS 


Furnishings, Decorations. Contains 
x 2 -_ 112 fabric illustrations cove: 
chairs; 800 of carvings of design 
800 design motifs of walls and ceil- 
$5.00, postpaid. 


RUGS OF THE ORIENT 
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ill Oriental rugs, giving definitions of 

illustrations of Oriental rugs. Com- 

‘alth of information on the subject. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


THE ROOM BEAU JTIFUL 


nerican and foreign 
yles, including 

ich collection ot 
cenaaiaad such a 
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lor harmonies 
ie selection of 
ites and diagrams illus- 
t. of inestimable value t 
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FURNITURE U P HOI TERING 

. 4 
ver 700 illustrations with descriptiv: 
( ushio ns, Mattresses, Springing Up, 
: i-edged Upholstering, Double Stuffing, 
Backs, Circular Bat *ked Chairs, Spring-backed 
ning, Buttoning Circular Backs, Tufting Spring 
ack Upholstering, Bands and Banding, Cording and 
yr Furniture, Planning the Covering, The Handling of 
ruction book ever published on the art of 

te, $3.50, postpaid 


CU TT ING AND DRAPING 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 


Most thoroughly up-to-date workroom book on the market. 


French Festoon Drapery Window Shades and Blinds. 

fe gular Festoon Drapery Archways and Alcoves. 

Flat v ‘alan es and Lambrequins Portiéres and Appliqués. 

Li out ~ Lambrequin Forms Bed Draperies. 

Pleated Valances and Tambrequins. Traverse, Drop and Theater Curtains. 
Extension Valances and Lambrequins Interior Groupings, Cozy Corners and’ 
Pian ‘ad Mantel Draperies Wall-Hangings. 

Scarf Draperies Awnings and Veranda Curtains. 
Festival Decorations The Application of Grille Work. 

Lace Curtains. Work-Room Auxiliaries. 


) 


xrams illustrating methods of cutting and 
ilar styles of drapery treatments. Not an obsolete style 
a $3.00, postpaid 


Clifford & Lawton, Publishers, * Foyrth Avenue. New York 


at 26th Street, 
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HE covering for a chair back, done in a Pre- 
Chippendale design. This use of colored 
wools, worked by needle upon a ready - woven 
ground, is properly named Crewel Embroidery. 


Sapestries Pratt Faint 
Casement Cloth Printed Prisens 
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LEE, BEHRENS & CO. 


IMPORTERS 
114-116 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A Most extensive variety of 
English Prints, of much interest 
to the Decorative Trade. 








HENRY BEUTTELL & SONS 


SELLING AGENTS 






















FALL 1917 


STEAD & MILLER CO. 


Manufacturers of Upholstery Goods, for Furniture, Draperies. etc. 








Silk Damask, Silk and Mercerized Damask, Venetian Damasks, Milanese 
Damasks, Striped and Plain Damasks. 


Also Tinsel Portuguese Tapestry, Poplin, Reps, Armures, etc. Art Silk 
Curtains, Reversible Damask Curtains, Mercerized and Plain Curtains. 


COUCH COVERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
242 Fourth Avenue Fourth and Cambria Streets 1602 Heyworth Bldg. 
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‘* The House of Mansure’’ 


WINDOW LAMBREQUINS DRAPERY, CORDS, TASSELS, etc. 
for Store and Home. 


TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS FURNITURE GIMPS 
for Austrian and Shirred Shades. in all grades carried in stock. 


‘ FRINGE IMMIN 
LAMP SHADE FRINGES rim at nee 
in a great variety. 3 
TINSEL BRAIDS 
for all Decorative Purposes. 
MIRROR CORDS and TASSELS 
in a great selection. 


LINEN RUG FRINGES 
in all styles. 


,ROPE and BAND 
Portieres, Valances, etc. 


EMBROIDERED BORDERS 
for various uses. 


UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
Fringes for all purposes. 


Special attention given to 
Art Embroidery on Portieres, Draperies, 
Theatre Curtains, etc. 


Our Extensive Manufacturing Facilities enable us to 
keep a liberal stock on hand for immediate delivery and 
execute the largest orders with the least possible delay. 


EF LMANSURE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN AVENUE AND LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON NEW YORK OFFICE 
1415-1425 North Street Jefferson Bldg., 564 Washington St. Hartford Bldg,, 17th St and Broadway 
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Our Fall Line of exclusive coverings is now being shown by our represen- 
tatives and at our showrooms. 


Damasks, Velours, Velvets, Tapestries and Cretonnes. 


All inquiries carefully and promptly attended to and samples cheerfully 
furnished to the trade. 


Calalog of supplies and accessories on request. 


A. F. BURCH CO. 


217-219 Division Avenue, South 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Peter Srhuvider’s Sons & Co. 


Extend a Cordial Invitation to the Upholstery, Furniture and 
Decorative Buyers to Inspect their New Line of 


FOREIGN TAPESTRIES, UNFADABLE FABRICS 
VELOURS, CASEMENT CLOTH, CRETONNES 
WALL COVERINGS, MOHAIR PLUSHES, TRIMMINGS 

















BOSTON: 120 Tremont St. SAN FRANCISCO: 732 Pacific Building. 
BALTIMORE: 58 Central Savings Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON: 12th and F Sts., N. W. 
CHICAGO: 32 South Wabash Ave. 


‘ NEW YORK: 20, 22 and 24 East Twentieth Street 
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TRADE MARK 


DRAPERIES 


The Newest Ideas in 


High-Grade 
Fancy Marquisette and Scrims 


also 


Medium - Priced Cretonnes 


For 
Immediate 
and Fall 
Delivery 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., lnc. 
725-727 Broadway, New York City 


224 W. Van Buren Street 10 West 3rd Street Rollins Building Bourse Building 67 Chauncy Street 
Chicago Cincinnati Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
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EUGENE GALLAND & SON 


Commission Merchants of Cotton Fabrics 








We have just what you asked us to create in our 


Spring Line, 1918 


of Scrims, Marquisettes in both plain and 
fancy effects; filet nets; also some new and 
especially attractive fabrics. 








66-72 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 
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George Brooks & Son Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers 


Silks and Mercerized Damasks in plain and striped grounds, 
Uerdure Capesiry Piece Goods 


Sunfast Curtains and Decorative Fabrics 
in splendid collection of designs and coloring. 


Curtains, Zouch Covers and Art-Silk Chrows 
Furniture Gimps 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
257 Fourth Avenue 1512 Republic Building 
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B. Altman & Gn. 





WHOLESALE. UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


(FIFTH FLOOR) 


THE NEW IMPORTATIONS 


FOR FALL, 1917 


NOW BEING SHOWN, INCLUDE NOVELTY-WEAVE DAMASKS, STRIPED 
AND PLAIN SILK TAFFETAS, AND OTHER ARTISTIC TEXTILES; ALSO 
HAND -BLOCKED LINENS AND CRETONNES, 31 INS. AND 50 INS. WIDE 


EXCLUSIVE ASSORTMENTS OF NEW DECORATIVE FABRICS 
OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 





B. Altman & Cn. 





BROADLOOM CARPETINGS 


IN PLAIN COLORS 


AND IN WIDTHS OF 18, 21, 24 AND 30 FEET 


MAINTAINED IN STOCK 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SAMPLES (FOR QUALITY) SENT ON REQUEST 











Hitth Avenue - Madison Avene, New York 
Thirty-forth Street Thirty-fitth Street 
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LACE WORK OF THE 
FINEST CHARACTER 


/f\f OUR VERY WIDE EXPERIENCE IS AT THE 
<_) | SERVICE of ALL WHO HAVE PROBLEMS 
TO SOLVE DEALING WITH THIS SUBJECT 








PANELS and LACE CURTAINS 
FURNISHED IN ALL VARIETIES of 
REAL LACES, RANGING FROM f¢he 
MOST INEXPENSIVE CURTAIN ¢o 
the MOST ELABORATE DESIGNS. 








DECORATORS ARE INVITED TO 
CONFER WITH US REGARDING 
LACE, 


JOHN F. PATCHING & Co. 


DESIGNERS, MAKERS and IMPORTERS of 


LACE CURTAINS AND PANELS if bes 


20-24 E. Twentieth St., New York City 
San Francisco, 833 Market St. 
Boston 
SSSI 1420 Boylston St. 


Paris 
Brussels 


Chicago 4 — —— 
116 S. Mich. Ave. B= 
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DRAPERY FABRICS, UPHOLSTERY 
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AND RUGS 


SUNDOUR UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS, 

OLD ENGLISH HAND-BLOCK PRINTS, CRETONNES, 

CASEMENTS FANCY NETS  VELVETS 
TAPESTRIES ©DAMASKS 


HANDTUFTED RUGS 


Made to Order—Any Size, Shape or Color 







SEAMLESS RUGS IN SCOTCH AXMINSTER, ROWALLAN, ETC. 
TUDOR AND OXFORD MOHAIR, SUNDOUR UNFADABLE RUGS 











Trade Mart Registered 


= x. 


—— = 










Sundour Building 20-24 W. 37th St., New York 
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REGISTERED 


SUCCESS ASSURED 













































ORIGINATED AND INTRODUCED BY 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK XX VA 





























Elton Mills 


Registered Trademark Registered Trademark 


COHN-HALL-MARX CO. 


Commission Merchants of Cotton Fabrics 
) _{( 








PLAIN AND FANCY SCRIMS, ETAMINES, 
MARQUISETTES AND MUSLINS FOR 
JOBBERS AND CURTAIN MANUFACTURERS 








OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 


93-95 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST.LOUIS CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS 
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WINDOW SHADE 


HOLLANDS 


We are HEADQUARTERS for and direct IMPORTERS of 


JOHN KING & SON’S SCOTCH HOLLAND 
WM. O’HANLON & CoO., Ltd., STRIPED HOLLAND 


LONSDALE SCOTCH BEETLED HOLLAND 
SUN-FAST AND VENETIAN STRIPED HOLLAND 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF WIDTHS AND COLORS IN STOCK 
WE CAN SUPPLY JOBBING AND RETAIL TRADE PROMPTLY AT LOWEST PRICES 


Wire, write or call for anything in the HOLLAND line 


T. M. JAMES & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


20 - 22-24-26 West 22d St. (near Fifth Ave.) NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS 
and JOBBERS 


Upholstery Fabrics of Every Description 




















TO THE TRADE ONLY 









BOSTON : 420 Boylston 
$ tog WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA : Finance Building 


NEAR FIFTH AVE. .. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO : Heyworth Building 


Street 
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cranton Filets will open 
the door to many de- 
sirable homes, if promi- 
nently identified with 
your store. 


Women appreciate the 
dainty quality of Scranton 
patterns, and are generally 
familiar with the name. 
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THE SGRANTON Lace GomMPANY 
Curtains and Drapery Laces 
ScrRANTON . Pa. 

New Yorn. 212 Firrn Ave. Gnicaco, Rerup.ic Bios. 
Toronto, 86 WELLINGTON St. WEST (Janes B. Jamieson! 
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UPHOLSTERY 


AND 


DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 


Our Specialty is in Matching Your Own Material. 
Our Large Stocks of Standard Colors Means 
Prompt Delivery in Any Length Required. 


EDGINGS and TRIMMINGS for CRETONNE 


ATTRACTIVE-— INEXPENSIVE 


W. J. ROSEN BERG CO. 


Office and Factory, 42-48 E. 20th St., New York Le X Besa 


Also Factory, New Durham, New Jersey 
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Boston, A. H. Abels, 120 Tremont St. Baltimore W. A. Black, 58 Cent’! Savgs. Bk. Bldg. a My 


; 2 Toronto, Edgar Fenton, 64 Wellington St.W. San Francisco, S. A. Davis, 913 Butler Bldg. 
= Oe Cleveland, A. J. Raine, 503 Hippodrome Bldg. Chicago, Warren Stilwell, 168 N. Michigan Av. 
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SOMETHING NEW ALL THE TIME 


ARE YOU KEEPING POSTED ON WHAT WE ARE DOING? 



























Vv ORIGINALITY 
4 QUALITY — PRICE < {9 S 


GOODS CARRIED IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


OEHRLE BROTHERS COMPANY 


41 Union Square, New York :: 417-427 North Third Street, Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 32 South Wabash Avenue 
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Through the medium of delightful illustrations like wate 
the above we are talking to the country’s discrimi- a 
nating households in the big magazines about the 


rinoka 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 6 UPHOLSTERIES 


You at your end have an important selling mission in furthering 
the use of these fabrics: they create “consumer-satisfaction.” 


The weaves and colors in the various qualities we are showing 
for the New Season will interest you greatly. Their decorative 
charm ensures rapid selling. 


ORINOKA MILLS 


215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
1010 Commonwealth Trust Building 519 Commercial Building 1608 Heyworth Building 
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B. LOWENFELS & CO. 


Announce their 
REMOVAL 


38 COOPER SQUARE 


Where they will occupy the entire building. In these new 
Enlarged Upholstery Workrooms orders will be executed 
more quickly, which will insure more prompt deliveries. 








Specialists in 
Framed and Unframed 


Panel Curtains ; 
wail Valances and Heavy Hangings One Hundred Designs 


Special-order Valances 
French-Draped Shades 


in all Grades 


We make Valances by 
Upholsterers to the trade the yard 


Handsome New Catalog Sent on Request 


38 COOPER SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
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W. E. ROSENTHAL | ‘ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
REPRESENTING 


BENNETT & ASPDEN CO. Filet and Novelty 
J. W. BARBER & CO. | Lace-Edge Curtains 
| ALSO 


VELOURS, PIECE GOODS and 
PORTIERES 


DRAPERY FABRICS, AUSTRIAN D ra p er y N e t S 
SHADE CLOTH 


Filet and Novelty 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York J . J. FEELEY & CO. 


Corner of 21st Street 


141. Fifth Avenue, New York 
SELLING AGENTS 
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}GLAENZER & CIE. 





SHOW ROOMS 
33-39 W. 34th Street 
Oppenheim-Collins Bldg. 
NEW YORK 








FRENCH FILET 


Scarfs 
Bedspreads 
Table Covers 
Curtains 
Headrests 


WE HAVE IN STOCK 
FILET BY THE YARD 


We have many different 
designs of these Filets By 
The Yard, all distinctive 
and in all grades, from the 
cheaper to the best. 


TO THE TRADE!!! 


A strictly up-to-date 
line of 
IMPORTED 


FRENCH NOVELTIES 
AND 


FRENCH ART 


HOUSE DECORATIONS 
FOR THE 


FALL 


AND 


HOLIDAY 
SEASON 


now on view. Inspection 
invited 


IMPORTERS 





35 Boulevard de 
Strasbourg 
PARIS (FRANCE) 


TELEPHONE 
GREELEY 6365 








LACES 


French Period Furniture 
ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS 





TO THE DECORATING 
TRADE! 


The following Goods are 
Stocked in New York: 


French Decorative Filet, Bed- 
spreads, Table Covers, Scarfs, 
Bands, Curtains, Headrests, 
Enamel Goods, Tapestries, 
Petit Point, Antique Furniture 
and Reproductions, Bric-a- 
Brac, Art Objects, Fancy Silk 
Pillow Covers, Lamp Shades 


FRENCH PERFUME 
BURNERS 


DECORATED CROCKERY 
LAMPS 
IN ALL COLORS 
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H. F. WALLISER CO. 


434-440 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





MANUFACTURERS 


Drapery and 
Upholstery 
Trimmings 





Sunfast Edgings 
Metal Galloons 


Rope Portieres 





Cretonne Edgings 
Shade Tassels 
Furniture Gimp 


Art Fringesand Edgings 





FINE SPECIAL-ORDER WORK 


New York Representative: A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square 














BROMLEY MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lace Curtains & Nets 
Madras & Crete Goods 
Tapestry & Chenille 


Curtains & Covers 








LARGE ASSORTMENTS 
ORIGINAL PATTERNS, ALL GRADES 








Fifth Avenue Building 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Haughton & Lee 


15 West 34th Street, New York 


OPPOSITE WALDORF ASTORIA 


THE NEW UPHOLSTERY DISTRICT 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Lace Curtains 
and Curtain Materials 


Swiss CURTAINS—Point de Gene, Irish 
Points, Brise-Bise, in Ivory and Beige. 


LACET ARABIAN CURTAINS 
in all combinations. 


SCRIM, MARQUISETTE and NOVELTY 
CURTAINS 


Exclusive line of ENGLISH NETS, Scrims, 
Marquisettes, Edgings, Insertions, 
Motifs, Etc. 
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Joseph W. Woods & Sons Co. 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


31 Bedford St. 325 S. Market St. 
Boston Chicago 








CRETONNES 


In a wide range of 
patterns and colorings 
36 and 50 inches wide 


REPPS, VOILES 


AND 


MARQUISETTES 


Plain, Printed and 
Sunfast 


SCRIMS and 
NOVELTY WEAVES 


Finished and Printed 
at 


Glenwood Works 


Glenwood 
Mass. 

















Casement 
Cloth— 


a new-flat weave fabric 


—is a great success. 


_ Different weights 


and qualities in 
Mohair, Artificial 
Silk or Mercer- 


ized. 


Plain material, 
also small patterns 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of Upholstery Fabrics, Couch Covers, 


Tapestry Curtains, Drapery Fabrics 


NEW YORK: 133 FIFTH AVENUE 
BOSTON: 18 BOYLSTON STREET 
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TAPESTRY 
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He business and its obliga- 
tions annoy you? Is it a 
pleasure to leave your breakfast- 
table, day after day, and briskly 
walk, commute or motor to your 
office? Ifit becomes a disagreeable 
task then something is radically 
wrong. Work should be a pleas- 
ure—not an unpleasant duty. 


If your digestive organs are working 


properly business problems become as 
simple as A BC. 


If you are not feeling fit let us diagnose 
your case and suggest a remedy: Take 
a little out-of-doors whenever possible, 
add some golf, tennis or fishing to taste, 
and we are sure that ‘‘don’t-care-feel- 
ing’’ will disappear as if by magic and 
you will soon be bright and alert— ever 
on the lookout for something to increase 
the sales of your department. If you 
happen to buy for some large house— 
upholstery goods for instance—we would 
suggest that you include some of our 
Breton Nets, French Applique Panels, 
Motifany Curtains in your stock to fortify 
your department. 


Our line is better, stronger and more 
important than ever. 





DOLLITZ LCTORT & KEOM 


Third and Huntingdon Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK, 7 Fifth Ave., Room 702 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
717 Market Street 12 West Street 
CHICAGO ST. PAUL 
917 Medinah Bidg. 375 Jackson Street 














DECORATIVE 
LACE WORK 


Lace Panels, Cur- 

tains, Bris-Bis, 

Bedsets, Pillows, 
Covers," Etc. 


We are always pleased 
to submit our wide 
range of samples, and 
in addition our design- 
ing department is at 
your service, ready to 
carry out your ideas or 
to suggest special treat- 
ment. 


oe a a a ee eee 


S. W. HEIM 
& COMPANY 


33 & 35 East 21st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
59 East Adams Street 
Cc. F. JUDD 

















MEYER’S THREADS 
are the Standard Threads for 


Upholstery, Carpet and Shade Work 
All colors 
Sewing Silk for All Purposes 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 


Send for Samples Lowell, Mass. 
















B. SAUBIAC & SON 
| Decorative Embroideries, Lace Curtains, 


Upholstery Fabrics, Special-Order Work 
cw 19-25 EAST 24th STREET, near 4th Avenue | 
~ AP 
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CONVERTERS and 
MANUFACTURERS 


| \ Mayflower 


Fabrics 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Clarendon Bidg., 215 Fourth Ave. 


Room 811 
Phone Stuyvesant 3899 
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THE 


P. R. Mitchell Company 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 15th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Converters— Manufacturers 


PEREMCO FABRICS 
DOROTHEA CRETONNES. 


Tickings - 50-Inch Slip Coverings 
Denims 























Derk & Wahl Mig. Co. ||| F- BOYER CO. 


Manufacturers of the largest and best line of Manufacturers of 


LIGHT WEIGHT SUMMER : 3 
DRAPERIES and Window Shades 


Eagle, Hand-Made Opaques. Oswego Opaques and Tints 
YARD GOODS. Novelty effects John King & Son’s Scotch Hollands. Sunfast Hollands 
Wm. O’ Hanlon & Co.’s Florentine and Striped Hollands 





Philadelphia Factory and Salesrooms: Importers of Valances, Shade Laces, Insertions and Fringes 
Unity and Leiper Streets, Frankford Shade-Pulls, Etc. 


New York Salesrooms: 
THOMAS S. DOLAN & CO., 874 Broadway 


We carry a full line of everything required by dealers in 
Window Shades in both foreign and domestic productions. 


175 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


























Now Ready! Qur Fall Line for 1917 


TOURNAY DAMASK—TAPESTRY PIECE GOODS 


Also many novelties in new grades of unusual interest. 
Fascinating patterns and new treatments in an extensive assortment, shown for the first time, of 


ART, SILK AND MERCERIZED CURTAINS 
COUCH COVERS IN VERDURES, ORIENTALS, Etec. 
MADRAS PIECE GOODS AND CURTAINS 


A line of distinctive interest and great merchandising value 


ROBERT LEWIS COMPANY ~r#S32t5stt oon 


BRIDESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MOTIFS 
FOR EVERY 


‘Ae DECORATIWVE*+A Rr 


LYTA motifs can be applied to any 
article of interior decoration, creat- 

ing distinctive effects that cannot be se- 
cured in any other way. In our show- 
rooms we have acomprehensive display 
of decorative novelties as examples of 


what YOU can do with ALYTA—SEW 
OR PASTE them onto any foundation. 


A Line You Talk About, 


because there is nothing else like it. It 


attracts attention by its snap and 


versatility. 


Complete schemes in ALY TA for 
any room, house, club, theatre or store, 
represent the latest and cleverest in 
modern Art and Decoration. 


ALYTA is the creation of talented artists 
and our designers are practical Interior 
Decorators. 
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MOTIF NO. T, IN BLACK, ORANGE AND GREEN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY 


ALYTA COMPANY 
783 MISSION ST. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
F. H. KIMBELL - ROBT. J. RICHIE 
602 BARTHOLDI BLDG. _ 1416 REPUBLIC BLDG. 
2 EAST 23d ST. STATE AND ADAMS STS. 



























THE NEW HIT 


“FELDCO BRAND” 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


HAIR CLOTH 


Distinguished for its 
SERVICEABILITY, CHARACTER 
DAINTINESS 


Now popular with discriminating users 


CHAS. H. FELDSTEIN CO.),Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Monair VELVETS 


Rich Texture 
Wearing Qualities 
THE a UPHOLSTERY 
C. CHASE & CO. 
New York city Boston Detroit Chicago 
Seventy years en, in manufacturing 


MCMAHON & GREMINS 


manuractuncas of SCRIM, LACE ano MUSLIN 


Curtains, Bedsets, Panels 


404 FOURTH AVENUE - . . . NEW YORK 



































TELEPHONE MADISON SQUARE 8875 


M, J. BHUMGARA 












LAMPS AND MATTINGS 
230 FIFTH AVE. 


S w COR 27+«ST 


NEW YORK 
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| Wm. H. Horstmann Company 









ES LOE 


Bullion Fringe and Tassels 


FOR WINDOW SHADES MADE OF 
POPULAR AUSTRIAN CLOTHS 


ArT, UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 


Ready for Immediate Shipment, always a Complete Line of 


EDGINGS AND FRINGES 


Order these in advance—they are always in demand: 








Lamp-Shade Fringes Gimps Metal Galloons 
Cotton Ball Fringes Furniture Cords Rug Bindings 
Carpet Bindings Awning Fringes Rug Fringes, etc. 
Furniture Gimps Cretonne Edgings Rope Portieres 


PHILADELPHIA FACTORY AND SALESROOMS 
Fifth and Cherry Streets 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS 
222 Fourth Avenue, Corner 18th Street 











Emden & Wormser 


La ce C u rt a I ns Novelty Curtates, 


242 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Cor. Twentieth Street 


DEXTER MILLS 


Manufacturers of 





Scrims, Voiles @ Marquisettes 
910 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York 


RYAN & McGAHAN 


30 East 21st Street 3: New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers and Importers 


SCRIM, VOILE, MARQUISETTE 


NOVELTY CURTAINS NOW 
MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY 
Importers of 
Lace Curtains, Fancy Nets, Madras 
Curtains and Yard Goods 
Sole Agents for 


HOOD, MORTON & CO., Ltd. 


NEWMILNS, SCOTLAND 




















Variety of Patterns 


HEN a decorator wants va- 

\ X/ riety with the same material 

and color scheme, he relies 

on the diversity of Cheney 
Upholstery and Decorative Silks. 


In the illustration above three dif- 

ferent patterns of gold and tinsel 
inese Brocade are used for the 

table cover, cushion and Chippen- 
dale settee. The Cheney Mysore 
Silk of the lamp-shade adds a lighter 
touch in perfect keeping with the 
figured brocade. 

Cheney Silks are known also for 
their great beauty and long useful- 
ness. 

To those purchasing sample 
lengths of these silks we will gladly ° 
send color swatches showing the 
entire range in which they are made. 


CHENEY 
SILKS 





CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St., New York 
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Popular Priced 


Couch 


Covers 


Penn Tapestry Co. 


Water Power Mills 
Main Office: Glen Riddle, Pa. 


New York Office, 41 Union Square 





HACKHKER’S 


RELIABLE 
UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
WORKROOMS for the TRADE 


30 E. Twenty-Second St., New York 


Telephone 5994 Gramercy 


SMITH & RAMSEY EMBROIDERY GO. 


1636-1640 MASK+T ST, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers of 


Embroideries for the Decorative Trade 
Barrgpas, Lampareuize Taste Covzne 
Estimates and Sketches submitted. 


























“ROYCO” BRAND 


AUSTRIAN CLOTH 


for 


| Window Shades 
| Valances 


and 
Draperies 


| Shown in several pat- 
| terns—cream colors, 


SUNFAST 
TUBFAST 


Also 
| VERDURE 
| TAPESTRIES 
and 
GEORGIAN CLOTH 


A Plain, Light -Weight, Iridescent Fabric Made in 36 Colors 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO. 


Mill: Philadelphia, 4090-4098 Frankford Avenue 
New York Office: 215 Fourth Avenue, Clarendon Building 























HAND-WOVEN 


TAPESTRIES 
TO ORDER 


OLD 
TAPESTRIES 
REPAIRED 


EDGEWATER TAPESTRY LOOMS 
2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 

















Joseph Popper 








Lace Curtains 
and Panels 


Conforming with all condi- 
tions required for the correct 
furnishing of high-class 
dwellings, public buildings, 
etc., etc. 


Special schemes, with cost, sub- 
mitted promptly upon request 








131-133 E. 23p ST., NEW YORK 
CORNER LEXINGTON AVENUE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
“One Minute East of Fourth Avenue” 
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TO BUYERS OF UPHOLSTERY FABRICS: 






The difference in Upholstery Fabrics can only be discovered by competent judges. No reliance 


can be placed on the general appearance of goods. 


We have never been tempted by competition to 


sacrifice quality to price, knowing that the triumph of depreciable goods is only temporary. 


We have always and still will adhere to a standard of perfection, which has proven that true 
merit and consistent prices are always rewarded by permanent and lasting success. 


Our aim is to place on the market a line of Upholstery Fabrics that are up to date and goods 





a= 


Boston Office: 120 TREMONT STREET. 











that will give entire satisfaction to the buyer. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
ALLEGHANY AVE. AND FRONT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Office: 141-147 FIFTH AVENUE, S. E. Cor. 21st Street 


San Franciso Office: 833 MARKET STREET 


Makers of Velour and Tapestry Portieres, Couch Covers, Table Scarfs, Moquette. Gobelin and Velour Piece Goods. 








E. RIES & CO. wouizstivin'y.v. 


Manufacturers of 


MARQUISETTE, SCRIM AND NOVELTY CURTAINS 


FILET NETS, MADRAS, CRETONNE, SCRIM AND 
MARQUISETTE PIECE GOODS 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS; 





-————“AMERICA’S WAKE-D UP”———— 





WELLS & HAMMOND, 67 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHESTER LACE MILLS 


CHESTER, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Lace Net Window Draperies 
SHOWROOMS : 
1182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Scrim and Marquisette Curtains 


Piece Goods, Panels, Bed Sets 
51 WEST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 

















It has reproduced the Famous French Filet Lace 
so ingeniously that you cannot tell it from the Real. 


We take pride in being the pioneers in making 


FRANCO-AMERICAN FILET 
LACE CURTAINS 


The prices make ten cents go as far as a dollar. 


Let us submit samples if 
you can’t call and see us. 


EUGENE NEUMAIER & CO. 


3-5 WEST 18th STREET NEW YORK 














6 
H.F. SCHELLING 








JOSEPH DERK & CO. 


MAKERS OF 


Suniast Drapery 
Fabrics 


FACTORY AND SALESRKOOMS 


Germantown Avenue and Berkley Street 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ae 8 Fazzie & Bates . J. K. Taylor 
24 E. 21st St. Lees Building 12 West St. 








HENRY KEST, 41 Union Square, New York Representative 





HENRY GOLDTHORP 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS & DRAPERY FABRICS, SUNFAST & ART SILK 
CURTAINS & COVERS, VERDURE TAPESTRY & MERCERIZED DAMASK 


Factory and Salesrooms 


ORLEANS AND JASPER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
H. L. HASS, 929 Chestnut St., Representative for Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. WARREN STILWELL, 168 Michigan Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


WM. KENDRY, Portland, Ore., Pacific Coast 
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For Your 
Curtain Department 


There are no quicker moving goods than 
Patchogue filet lace curtains, filet curtain 
nets, lambrequins, shams and lace specialties 








MANUFACTURING CO. 
1115-1117 Broadway 


New York 
MILLS: CHICAGO SALESROOMS 
PATCHOGUE, N. Y. REPUBLIC BUILDING 


STATE AND ADAMS STS. 

















Our Trimmings Awarded Highest Honors at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
MORRIS BERNHARD CO. 


Upholstery Trimmings, Rope Portieres 


18-20-22 WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET 
Near Fifth Avenue New York City 

















DECORATORS 


We are manufacturers of Silk Flowers and Trimmings for 
Decorative Purposes, also Floral Motifs of every Descrip- } 
| tion for Lamp Shades. Original designs furnished or your 

a | own ideas worked out artistically. 


FRENCH FLOWER IMP. CO. 
118 EAST 28th STREET, NEW YORK 

























WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG. CO. 


offer a wide range of 


LACE WINDOW DRAPERIES 
AND 


NOVELTIES IN FILET WEAVES 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., Inc., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Selling Agents 
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OF QUALITY 


Che Scrim Bouse 


“Home” AND “Heaven” are synonymous terms wherever ideal 
conditions prevail. 





T= is never more truly illustrated than by harmonious, restful 
tones and appointments in the furnishings of the home. 


GOOD furniture: WELL-CHOSEN pictures and bric-a-brac may 
lose their elevating, refining character through a background made 
discordant by an ill assortment of colorings, and blasphemous on 
account of poorly executed drapery work. 


SIMPLE, ELEGANT Effects in draperies, combined with quiet, 
beautiful tones in hangings and over-draperies, produce a setting for 
the home pictures ineffaceable as an evidence of good taste, soothing 
to the nerves and gratifying to the eye. 


We have always deferred to this idea in ‘our offerings of SCRIMS, 
MARQUISETTES and FILETS, either by the yard or made up into 


curtains by the skilled operators who have given our goods such an 
enviable reputation in the trade. 


The degree of elegance obtained through the use of ‘‘ BEDFORD’”’ 
with carefully selected edges and insertions, or our ‘‘ LANDSEER 
FILET ’”’ treated with edges, insertion and embroideries to match, 
leaves nothing to be desired in drapery application. 


OUR ‘‘CRETONNES”’ have been designed and colored to carry 


out the same ideas which have brought such success to our ‘‘ PIECE 
GOODS”’ and ‘‘CURTAIN”’ department. 


“B. F. & G.”’ offerings are in a class by themselves and tell their own 
story of SUCCESS more potently than mere words. SEE the line 
and JUDGE for yourself. 


WATCH OUR PAGE 


Boutwell, Fairclough X Gold, due. 


Manufacturers and Converters 


274 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
1601 Clarendon Bldg., 4th Ave. and 18th St. 117 Winston Street 


LONDON, ENG., 16 Newgate Street 
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The standard of excellence in 


American printed drapery fabrics 


Produced exclusively by 


Marshall Field & Company | 
New York :: Chicago | 
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219 West Adams Street e 
CHICAGO : ; 
Manufacturers and Distributers of nh Mercha 


Prices Always the Lowest 
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J. H. THORP & CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


For Unusual Values, write or ask to see our Prints de Luxe and 


OPERA VELVETS 


BOTH SPECIAL 
Philadelphia Chicago 


San Francisco 














ROYAL ART DRAPERIES 


Light and Medium Weights in 
a big range of styles and colors 


REGAL, RADIUM and MADRAS 
VERDURE, DAMASK and VELOUR 


Curtains and Piece Goods 


FAIRMOUNT SUNFAST POPLIN 
PIECE GOODS 


Big Line of Colors 


ARMURE, MERCERIZED, SILK 
CRINKLED and SUNBURST 


Silk Curtains and Piece Goods 


ORIENTAL COUCH COVERS 


Table Covers, Lambrequins, Runners, etc. 


W. T. SMITH & SON, Inc. 


New York Office Mills, Third St. and Lehigh Ave. 
126-128 Fifth Ave., cor. 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Office 
1533 Republic Bidg., cor. State and Adams Sts. 


Other Branch Houses 














UPHOLSTERY AND LAMP SHADE 


EM TRIMMINGS EM 


SPECIAL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 


EDWARD MAAG 


32-46 W. TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY 


W. Jj. Pingston @ Co. 


NEW YORK -«-:- PARIS <«-:- ST. GALL 
French and Swiss Curtains, Etc. 


New York Salesrooms, 115 East 23d Street 






















BILLWILLER BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Curtains » Drapery Materials 


SCRIMS 
MARQUISETTES 
MUSLIN 









ST. GALL 
15 UNTERSTRASSE 


NEW YORK 
315 Fountu Ave, con. 241w Sr. 
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Established 1875 


M. DESAYE & CO. 


Cc. L. PERRET 


Dyeing, Cleaning, 
Refinishing, Repairing 


Lace Curtains a Specialty 


443° WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 














UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS 
ROPE PORTIERES, SHADE PULLS 
CORDS and TASSELS 





HENSEL SILK MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STURZENEGGER & TANNER 


ST. GALL, SWITZERLAND 
Manufacturere of 


Swiss Lace Curtains 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 105 FIFTH AVE. 
¥. J. FRERICHS, Representative 


H.F. MEYER & CO. 


IMPORTERS @ MANUFACTURERS of 
FINE LACE CURTAINS AND 
DECORATIVE LACE WORK 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS @ MATERIALS 


40 E. 22d St., NEW YORK 


es ej a a 






























ALADDIN SOU 
On UNOME 
FAIRFAX REMBRANDT 
MATA SULTANA 
MINERVA TED 


THE DRAFT OF 


THE ARMY OF FABRICS CALLED 

TO THE COLORS DEMONSTRATING 

THIS COUNTRY’S RESOURCEFUL- 
NESS INCLUDE 


SUNFAST FABRICS 


WHICH HAVE STOOD THE TEST 











‘OF TIME, PROVEN THEIR WORTH 


AND IN THE MOBILIZATION 


REQUIRE NO EXEMPTIONS 


Zenith Mills 


Allegheny Ave. and 2d Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK: 354 FOURTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO: 717 MARKET STREET 
CARO & UPRIGHT, Coast Representatives 
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ORDERED WORK OUR SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE: 3470 Gramency 





OUR NEW NUMBERS 
27 and 33 West 23d St. 


C. WEINBERG & CO., nEw vor 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


UPHOLSTERY ‘” DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 


WE ALSO CARRY IN STOCK A FULL LINE OF 
SUN FAST EDGINGS, CRETONNE EDGINGS, CURTAIN EDGINGS SASH EDGINGS, FURNITURE 
FRINGES, FURNITURE GIMPS, CORDS, PORTIERE ROPES, PILLOW CORDS, METAL GALLOONS 





RYER & CASHEL 


Manufacturers and Assemblers of 
Upholstery Goods, Tapestry 
Curtains, Couch Covers, etc. 

SUNFAST FABRICS 
11 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 





Dundee Mills: 
Paterson, N. J. 





CREATORS OF THE NEWEST IDEAS IN 


PANEL and NOVELTY 
CURTAINS 
WINDOW VALANCES 
AUSTRIAN SHADES 
DRAPERIES HANGINGS 


HIGHEST-GRADE WORKMANSHIP AND PROMPT 
DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDERS CONSULT 
US—OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU 


86 EAST TENTH STREET NEW YORK 
NEAR FOURTH AVENUE 


BURNS LACE MFG. CO. 


68-72 East 13ist Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Lace Eoainas and Inseations 
NoveLty Curtains, Marquisettes, Voiles, Nets 
CONVERTERS OF MARQUISETTE 


BLEACHERS, DYERS and FINISHERS of Laces, 
Curtains, Nets and Lacc Goods For The Trade 


WHITELEY & COLLIER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TAPESTRY PORTIERES 
COUCH and TABLE COVERS 


MERCERIZED SUNFAST CURTAINS and 
PIECE GOODS 





VERDURES' DAMASKS and UPHOL- 
STERY FABRICS 





MILLS: 5317-29 WestminsTeR AvE., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
JAMES CHRYSTY, Mili Representative 











@Gsrikyan S ©) 


Fine Persian Carpets and Rugs 


12 EAST 40th STREET 
New York 


TEL. BRYANT 8170 





MOSKOWITZ BROS. 


PHI MOST COMPLETE LINE Ol 


Bed Sets. Curtains and Panels 





12-16 LAST 22d STREET NEW YORK 








MILLER & MONTAGUE 


LARGE STOCKS 


MADRAS and CRETONNES 


ECRU, LIGHT COLOR and VERDURE 
SUNFAST PIECE GOODS and CURTAINS 


13-15 East Twenty-Second Street, New York 


Sole Agents, MORTON BROS. 
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Patterns Make Your Drapery Sales 
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In the sale of drapery fabrics, al- 
though texture, width and price 
play their parts, almost without ex- 
ception it is the pattern and color- 
ing that determine the selection. 
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So it is when your customers buy; 
so it is when you buy. 
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Hence Standish Mills’ large color 
ranges and our constant searching 
for patterns. These things give 
pattern predominance—a predom- 
inance you have in your city when 
you stock Standish Mills Drapery 


Fabrics. 
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STANDISH MILLS—ELMS & SELLON 


New York Chicago 
906 Broadway 309 Adams St. 
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52 Chauncy St. 742 Market St. 
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CANADIAN TRADE, 
ATTENTION! 





Ditterent sections of Canada favor styles 








“Dalmor” 








of Marquisette, Voile and Scrim Curtains, which 
are not good sellers in other parts. 
cater to the best selling lines in YOUR locality. 

Resident representatives in every province keep us 
in touch with your needs. 


We study and 


The result for you is 

quick selling, profitable curtains and piece Goods,’ 
with very few “left overs” at the end of the season. 
The New Range for immediate and Spring Delivery now showing. 


DALY & MORIN, Ltd. 
Montreal 








A. M. BARBE 


NIN sv anil 


IMPORT 
40-42 East 22d Street 


H. R. McKENZIE 


LOVEMAN BROS. 


Converters of 


YORKTOWN DRAPERY FABRICS 


Scrims, Voiles @ Marquisettes 
906 Broadway, at 20th St., New York 














SUYAUUNUEAAUOANEAAUUTOONAAAUUUGAGGAUEAAUAUEAAAOTPEAAU OATH GANAS * 


JACOB STURMER 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


Novelty Curtains - Bedsets - Panels 
29-31 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, GRAMERCY 56% 


= 


La 








JOSEPH STONE 





FACTORY SALESROOM: 





STONE-CLINE CURTAIN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCRIM CURTAINS AND YARD GOODS 


THE POPULAR-PRICED LINE 
39 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HARRY CLINE 

















Oo. T. Mc MASTER 
PRESIDENT 


ALFRED SCHOLES 
TREASURER 





McMASTER & MAUGLE CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINDOW SHADINGS 


CURTAIN POLES AND BRASS TRIMMINGS, ETC. 
1215 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FACTORIES 
2729-31 Gorpon Sr. 
2304-06 No. 28rn ST. 
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THIS TICKET MEANS PERFECTION IN DRAPERIES 





LOEB & SCHOENFELD CO. 


27-33 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK 
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Manufactured by 


THE PAPE BROS. MOULDING CO. 


Boulevard Bend, Cincinnati, Ohio 


| | THE VALANN- 


A Decorative Unit which accommodates Lace Curtains, Hangings, Panels 
and Overdraperies of varied material as well as the Window Shade. 


| Its perfect simplicity and completeness make it easy to erect, hence, easy to sell. 
| Adjustable to practically any style or width of window A profitable fixture for any deco- 
: 
| 





rative department. 


The VALANN offers a perfect 
covering for all the rods, fixtures 
and curtain ends, as well as pro- 
tection from ceiling light and 
dirt. 


Any or all hangings are easily 
removed, giving clear access to 
window for cleaning. 


The VALANN is beautifully 
finished in a variety of correct 
period styles and in woods to 
match house trim. 


Sole Agents 


STURZENEGGER & TANNER 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 


















WORKROOMS 
for the 


TRADE 








Upholstery 
Draperies 
Curtains 


French Shades 
a Specialty 


WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
HIGHEST CHARACTER 


PROMPT SERVICE 


‘ Sketches and Estimates on Request 

















JULIUS GUTTMANN 
bathed 49 West 45th St., New York 


“=a Telephone: meant 4565 




















MODERN FABRICS 


Photographs from Original French Patterns of the latest makes, selected 
and imported by an American Expert. 
50 excellent Carbon Prints with upward of 330 patterns. 
Size 11x 14 inches, in portfolio. $18,00, post free. Single plates, your own 
selection, 75 cents each. 
Most valuable suggestions of unusual merit and originality. 


Published by the Beaux Arts Shop 


Write for sample plates and terms 133 W. 13th St., New York 


RUGS AND CARPETS 


BEST SELLING DESIGNS AT LEAST COST 


We are one of the largest Cut Order Houses in America and our 
samples should be carried by every up-to-date store. 


SEND FOR 1917 CATALOGUE 


GLANZ, HALL & Co., 623 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Established 1868 
HARRY J. SCHWEHM ERNEST SCHWEHM 


JOHN M. SCHWEHM’S SONS 


Manufacturers of 
Figured Hair Cloth of every description, and Upholstery 
Goods in Silk, Mercerized and Cotton 


13 to 25 Wister St., below Germantown Avenue 
Germantown, Phila., Pa. 








Tapestry Goods, Couch Covers, Table Covers & Portieres 


Lacet Novelties, Bed Sets, Curtains, Panels, etc. 
J. VROOM ROSCOE 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
115-117 East Twenty-Third Street NEW YORK 
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When your customer asks 
for something different for 
the draping of her windows 
or doors send the problem 
to us. 


Our suggestion for the illustration 
shown was a Bris Bie and Valance 
of Real Venise, Bruge and Fine 
Italian Filet on a background of 
Soft Silk. These are separated, 
leaving one pane uncovered for a 
landscape view. 


It is in creating treatments in instances 
like this that our supremacy is proven. 


Test it by sending your next special or- 
der to us for suggestion. 


Our line of popular-priced stock cur- 
tains is worked out on the same plan. 


E.C. CARTER & SON 


> 


116 WEST 32d STREET 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA, 929 CHESTNUT STREET 
- BOSTON, 120 TREMONT STREET 


CHICAGO, 1801 HEYWORTH BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, PHELAN BUILDING 
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Skinner's 
Upholstery Satins 


and 
Drapery Silks 
All Shades 


(% inches wide) 


Used for every conceivable 
purpose of interior decorat- 
ing and furnishing. 


We cut any length desired. 


“Look for the Name 
in the Selvage.” 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
4th Avenue and 17th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


' BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
77 Chauncy Street 1101-1105 Market Street 


CHICAGO 
Adams and Franklin Streets 


Salesrooms—Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Rochester, etc. 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Established 1848 





NCW ENGLAND MANUFACTURING C0. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
242 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Our entirely New Lines of 
LACE CURTAINS and YARD GOODS 


are now ready to show you 





















PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


School of FINE and APPLIED ARTS 


offers to ambitious art workers 
a complete course in 


DESIGN AND INTERIOR DECORATION 


HE aim of this course of two years is to fit Students’ for thoroughly 

professional work. The various problems are treated as in office 
practice. Much attention is given to period styles and to the rendering 
of problems involving walls. floors, ceilings, furniture and decorative 
accessories. These are studied in plan, elevation and perspective. 
Detailing and the study of textiles and color are important features of 
the course. 
Eight other courses. Also evening courses in all subjects including in- 
terior decoration. 
Eight hundred students, forty-two instructors. 

For information address 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director. 














CRITERION DECORATIVE COMPANY, Inc., PHILADELPHIA 


SPECIAL LACE PANELS and VALANCES 


for Hotels, Clubs, Theaters and Private Trade 
Estimates and sketches submitted 


Office and Showroom: New York: 
500-508 W. Girard Ave. A. Jacobson 
Philadelphia 41 Union Square 





W. H. BROWN, SON & CO. 
“BROWN’S LINENIZED GRETONNES” 


395 Broadway, New York 


Staheli, Rietmann & Co, 


LAGE CURTAINS, 
BED SETS, ETC. 


7 and 9 East Twentieth Street 


Between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 
North Union Square 
NEW YORK 


WEPRODUCTIONS of Antique Stuffs of all the Important 
Periods in Tapestries, Brocaded Silks, Damasks, Embroid- 
eries, etc. * * Some taken from rare and historic examples 
of unusual interest. * * Printed Linens, in texture, design 
and color, very like the old. * * Many useful and correct 

: styles for wall hangings. * * Velvets of Cotton, Flax, Silk 
and Mohair. * * Plain Stuffs in fine colors and great variety. * * In short, 
a very extensive stock of high-class stuffs for all sorts of decorative purposes. 












BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
120 Tremont Street 1420 So. Penn Sq. 32 South Wabash Avenue 


PARIS, 50 Faubourg Poissonniére 








P. K. WILSON & SON 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


LACE CURTAINS 


Renaissance, Arabian, Princess, Cluny, Filet, Antique, Marie Antoinettes, Brussels, 
Irish Points, Tambours, Saxony Brussels, Novelty Nottingham, Madras, etc. 

















Yard Goods of every description. Bed Sets, Panel Curtains, and Door Panels. 





Complete assortment of Edgings, Insertions and Motifs for manufacturing purposes. 
Headquarters for real Cluny and Arab Laces, Plain Bobbinets and Plain and Fancy 
Scrims in white, Arabian and Ivory, in all widths. 











Also large assortment of Renaissance, Cluny, Arabian and Filet Table Decorations 
and Embroidered Pillow Covers. . 














130-132 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 18th St, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
67 Chauncy Street 237 South Fifth Avenue 417 Victoria Building Gas Office Building 1033 Chestnut Street 
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DEVOTED TO THE UPHOLSTERY ARTS: 
DRAPING, FURNITURE, FURNISHINGS 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT THREE-SEVENTY-THREE FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


GESVTGED & LAWTGE .ccccacccocscocesccwecwcsseeceseosesasssned -PUBLISHERS 
Ge he GE cas cccocsccccccesewesscecesocessoeeneuuucons MANAGING EDITOR 
SOE Why Se tint tstimnminedsiandcccdsedienssdtiteebbnaied EDITOR 
WE. MB. LAWEGcccccncccecsensswccaces coccsccescsocccsas BUSINESS MANAGER 


W. 0. BALL. .ce cen cen ccee ccce coweeccs cocccccccccoccccccccce REPRESENTATIVE 
N. M. FACKENTHALL......-..-.--.---+------ PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES A. ANDERSON, INS. EXCHANGE BLDG..... CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER YEAR FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION, 83.00 PER YEAR 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED ON ALL SUBJECTS RELEVANT TO THE READING PAGES OF THIS JOURNAL 
NOTICE OF CHANGE IN ADVERTISEMENTS MUST REACH US BY THE FIRST OF THE MONTH 
THIS JOURNAL IS A MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION 
ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 








FACT &®& GCOMMENT 





UR attention has been called to our failure to in- 

clude the term “sunfast” in the article quoting 
“misleading labels” published in the last number. 
Our correspondent emphasizes 
a fact that is known to us all 
that the term is misapplied by 
many of the sunfast fabrics be- 
ing dyed with ordinary color; 
and while they may withstand the effects of exposure 
to the sun for a week or a month, they could hardly 
stand a severer test. 

Retailers are disposed to use the term as a sell- 
ing point but it is a serious thing for them to misrep- 
resent because the goods come back invariably and 
their customers have an unhappy faculty for remem- 
bering unpleasant experiences. There are several 
manufacturers who are producing unfadable fabrics, 
actually guaranteed for the life of the texture. Sun- 
fast ought to mean something. 

One of these days, the matter will be taken up be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission and if the term 
is to be continued, it will have to stand the test. If 


Descriptive Terms 
Should Have 
Literal Meaning 


the Federal Trade Commission can criticize the term 





TasBLe or ConTEeNTs on last right-hand text page. 
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“unbreakable,” as applied to dolls, they certainly have 
it within their province to. criticise “unfadable” as 
applied to color. We are told that we must not use 
the term “silk” unless the thing is not only silk, but 
all silk. 


“Sunfast” should be equally protected. 


E COMMEND to the consideration of the 
Commercial Economy Board three subjects: 
(1) While it is generally conceded that it was a 
good move to encourage the retail 
dealers of the country to stop 
waste of time and labor involved in 
“Memorandum charges,” “C. O. D. 
transactions,” “privileges of returning goods,” and all 
the incidental cost of handling, delivering, selling and 
re-selling—we would also call attention to the fact 
that all these evils exist to a still greater and more 
serious degree in wholesale—and inasmuch as they 
involve the same waste of men, plus the waste of rail- 
road power and capacity, it would seem logical for the 
Government to extend their reforms into wholesale 
channels. 

(2) We would also call attention to the unneces- 
sary waste of time, labor and hotel expenses that fol- 
lows the lack of consideration shown by the average 


Three Vital 
Economy Issues 
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buyer for the visiting commercial traveler. In times 
of peace, the apparent indifference, the procrastina- 
tion and vacillation of the buyer might be regarded 
as a part of the buying game, but in times of war, 
when every man’s time is valuable and the cost of 
wasted time and incidental expenses are all charged 
to the selling price, we commend that it is quite as 
necessary to save a commercial traveler’s time as the 
time of the delivery man in the retail shop, the clerk 
or the floor-walker. If buyers of the United States 
will adopt a system whereby they would either see or 
refuse to see the commercial traveler who calls upon 
them, a great economic saving would be effected. 
And this saving is all the more valuable when you 
consider that the Draft Law may take many commer- 
cial travelers off the road into the army and those 
that remain on the road will have to cover greater 
territory. 

(3) An unnecessary number of styles are pro- 
duced in various lines each year, because under the 
present cumbersome Design Patent Law manufac- 
turers of new designs cannot protect them, except at a 
prohibitive expense. Therefore, when a new pattern 
is successful, it is frequently reproduced by competing 
firms. This unfair competition has been condemned 
by the Patent Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and a bill is in Congress to give relief. 
War measures, however, necessitate the postponement 
of action. 

In the meantime the custom involves a great waste 
of man-power. This country will need the labor of 
every man in legitimate service, and we recommend to 
the Board of Economy that they discourage the em- 
ployment of labor that is more destructive than con- 
structive. 


NE of the most significant statements we have 

heard recently in connection with the draft 
discussions, was made by a representative of the 
National Security League to the 
effect that “the plans of the 
Government of the United 
States would not be completed 
by conscripting merely a certain number of men 
for use in the army, or in the navy, while all 
others were left to follow their own inclinations 
and bent, but that the entire nation could and 
probably would be called upon, to perform govern- 
mental service in some capacity just as definitely 
necessary as either the work of the army or the 
navy.” 

In other words, it may not be left to the indi- 
vidual to choose in how far, and to what extent he 
will serve the country in the present crisis, but that 
in the fullest sense he also may be drafted to per- 
form some public service at whatever personal sac- 


Our Attitude 
Toward Our War 


rifice it may entail in the interests of the nation at 
large. 


If we could only grasp the bigness of this 
thought, if we could only crystalize the various 
patriotic emotions into a spirit of real personal de- 
votion to national interests, we would immediately 
commence to reap a benefit in the development of 
national character that would be of untold value. 
We have got to get away from the individualism 
that has been so characteristic of our talk and con- 
duct, and to learn to think in terms of nationalism 
instead. 


The National Security League are performing a 
tremendous service in teaching this broader con- 
ception of national duty. It is well for us to learn 
now the principles of true nationalism that we may 
later more readily learn and practice the principles 
of inter-nationalism which will undoubtedly be a 
part of the heritage this world-war shall leave us. 


LSEWHERE in this magazine announcement is 
made of the entry of the Du Pont interests into 
the manufacture of dyes. To those who are ac- 
quainted with the thoroughness 
American Dye with which the Du Pont Co. 
Sufficiency Assured take up any branch of manufac- 
turing industry, this announce- 
ment will set at rest considerable speculation with 
regard to the dependence of this country after the 
war on the foreign producers of dyes. Following, 
as it does, an amalgamation of several other local 
dye industries into the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc., there is every assurance that American 
independence in the matter of dye production will 
be an accomplished fact. 


Such criticisms as “we haven’t got the chem- 
ists,” “We don’t know how,” “We have not had the 
experience,’ may be given scant consideration, be- 
cause they are all things which we can get if we 
have not already the nucleus of them. 


There is no real reason why America cannot 
produce dyes just as good, just as “fast,” just as 
uniform as have been produced hitherto in any 
other country. It is merely a question of investing 
sufficient money in the dye industry to bring about 
the results desired. The National Aniline & Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., have a capitalization of $17,231,000, 
and with the millions at the disposal of the Du Pont 
Co. diverted into a determined effort to produce 
dyes on the same scale that they produce munitions 
and other Du Pont products, America will not need 
to beg at the door of any nation for color ingredients 
with which to produce the pigments necessary to 
her commerce. 
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A REMARKABLE EXAMPLE OF FINE LACE. 


Special Venise panel designed and executed by John F. Patching & Co. 
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THE TRAVELER®’S: TIme 


HERE is a great deal of discussion at the 

present time by both Government committees 

and committees composed of merchants and 

their representatives concerning the conserva- 
tion of time and energy and the avoidance of unneces- 
sary waste and through 


“pays the freight,” there is no justice in unnecessarily 

loading up the cost, and every dollar consumed in 

wasteful handling, that is, any practice which adds to 

ihe cost of an article without increasing its value, is 

an economic waste which efficiency should seek to pre- 
vent. 





these discussions various 
measures have been pro- 
posed for the elimination 
of superfluous or wasteful 
practices on the part of the 
large stores. 

While the proprietors 
of stores, large and small, 
are discussing theories of 


time economy in con- (THE Commercial Economy Board, of 

the Council of National Defense, 
is active in the effort to effect.a saving of 
waste motion in the conduct of retail 
They state that the dry goods year 
stores are under an enormous expense 
through the practice of permitting the A 
return of goods, the returns averaging 
17 1-2 per cent. of all goods sold. The 
Board also attacks the stupid expense of 
unnecessary delivery service, also un- 
necessary productions of styles, but they 
have failed to perceive one of the great- 
est wastes that is practiced in the com- 
mercial world to-day, and that is the 
waste of commercial 
through intentional discourtesy. 


nection with their own em- 
ployees, and while the 
Government through the 
Economy Board of the 
Council of National De- 
fense is taking measures to 
assist the merchant to 
eliminate wasteful and un- 
necessary labor, it would 
be well for the same indi- 
viduals to consider also a 
phase of modern merchan- 
dising, which by the de- 
liberate indifference of the 
retailer causes a_ great 
economic waste, the ex- 
pense of which must be 


business. 





Let us consider the 
case of the commercial 
traveler. 

Some of the men that 
go on the road are highly- 
paid employees. Their 
daily salaries, hotel and 
traveling expenses run into 
figures so great that they 
cannot afford to waste a 
minute. And_ yet the 
wastage of their time runs 
into millions of dollars a 
through the dis- 
courtesy of retail buyers. 
salesman recently 
told us of an _ instance 
where it had cost him $42, 
actual expense, to wait 
over a day to see a buyer 
who made a definite ap- 
pointment with him, sim- 
ply to get rid of him;,be- 
cause on the day and the 
hour of appointment the 
buyer had started on his 
vacation, 


travelers’ time 








borne by the wholesaler 

and manufacturer. We refer to the discourteous 
treatment of traveling men by store proprietors and 
their employees. 

Statisticans tell us that is costs 70 per cent. of the 
price of an article to put it into the hands of the ulti- 
mate consumer. That is, that a dollar spent over the 
counter purchases thirty cents worth of manufactured 
material and seventy cents worth of overhead expense. 
Now, notwithstanding the fact that the consumer 
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There are some buyers 
in this country that never see some of the best things, 
or the cheapest things, or the quickest sellers. If 
there is any discrimination in a town where there are 
eight or ten buyers, the buyer that the salesman has 
the friendliest feeling for will be given the preference. 

The buyer that keeps the salesman waiting and 
waiting and waiting is frequently dropped altogether. 
If he sees anything good in the market he has to hunt 
for it—it isn’t brought to him, 








Perhaps New York is the worst offender of any 
city in the United States and principally for two rea- 
sons: 

First: In New York there is a vast army of city 
salesmen calling on all departments of the dry goods 
stores and the buyer despairs of ever being able to see 
them all, so he doesn’t make the effort. 

Second: The buyer knows that most of the big 
lines are carried in New York and if he wants to see 
them at any time it is easy to do so. 

Outside of New York, with the exception, per- 
haps, of two or three of the largest cities, the buyer has 
got to see the lines through the traveling men. If it 
is his policy to decline to see a salesman, there is no 
criticism to make. If, on the other hand, he intends 
to see that salesman he should see him without delay 
or procrastination, and not hold over from day to day 
to finally welch on his appointment altogether. 

se square! 

That is the whole rule of life and it is the whole 
rule of business. 

If you want to get along, treat the salesman half- 
way decent, or sooner or later he will get back at you. 

Some firms have been wise enough to discover 
that good will is a great asset. They cultivate it with 
the customer, they cultivate it with their competitors, 
but seldom with the men they buy their goods from. 
We could publish a list of the worst offenders among 
retailer buyers, and a list of the buyers who are try- 
ing to do the right thing, but there is no need of 
personalities. 

It is to the credit, however, of one firm, James A. 
Hearn & Son, that they have made a conscientious 
struggle to obliterate this abuse in their establishment. 

In a city like New York there are frequently 
many salesmen awaiting their turn to talk to a buyer. 

At Hearn’s the salesman is given a reminder slip 
and a number. Half of this slip goes to the buyer. 
Almost immediately a messenger returns, calling the 
number, which is less embarrassing than calling the 
salesman, and stating whether or not the buyer will 
see the seller. If the response is “No,” that is the end 
of it. They are not supposed to discuss “why.” He 
can come again if he wishes; he can make an appoint- 
ment by mail; but he mustn’t wait and interfere with 
others in line, and in New York City there are fre- 
quently in some departments twenty or thirty in line. 

On the other hand, if the buyer says “Yes,” the 
head of the sample-room gives the seller a room to 
display his goods and the buyer sees the line in regu- 
lar order. 

The buyer is expected to save the salesman’s time 
and the salesman is expected to save the buyer’s time. 

Many of the systems in vogue throughout the 
trade are an injustice to traveling men 

The wholesale salesman in his own establishment 
greets the visiting buyer in a well-equipped, comfort- 











able, hospitable office. The buyer, on the contrary in 
his retail quarters greets the salesman in the merest 
apology for a room—bare floors, kitchen chairs, dirty, 
begrimed walls, with an approach like the appruach 
to a shipping room. 

To be sure, in some lines of business in New 
York City there is an awful crowd bringing bundles 
and samples into the department store—a salesman- 
ship element that is by no means to the credit of the 
craft, but that’s no reason why all should suffer. 

One of these days the psychology of buying will 
be studied as closely as the psychology of selling. 

Our universities are giving a great deal of atten- 
tion to salesmanship and it wouldn’t do the retail deal- 
er any harm if a little attention were given to pur- 
chasing. 

If we are to get good results in buying, it is 
quite necessary to make the salesman comfortable. 

Comfort means physical as well as mental com- 
fort. 

When this thought will have saturated the density 
of some retail men, we may expect an improvement 
which will benefit not the salesman alone, but the buy- 
er, and through the buyer, the retailer. 

Millions of dollars are wasted every year through 
the brusque and inhospitable treatment of the whole- 
sale salesman. 

The waste of time means waste of money, and it 
is all added to the cost of goods. The wholesale man 
sees it and knows it-—it’s an unnecessary inconven- 
ience, labor, worry and nerve strain and very properly 
at this time when no man’s time should be wasted, it 
is a subject that may be considered by the Board of 
Economy and should be brought to the attention of 
the board by every commercial travelers’ association 
in America. 





VILLE DE PARIS TO MOVE SOON. 
ITH their new building fast nearing completion 
the Ville de Paris, of Los Angeles, are prepar- 
ing to move within the next few months to the new 
store. Many ideas which will aid in simplifying the 
layout of the store have been embodied in the struc- 
ture. The new building will consist of six floors, a 
basement and a sub-basement. Delivery autos will be 
packed in the sub-basement and raised to the street 
level on electric elevators. 





CONDITIONS IMPROVING IN MEXICO. 
CORRESPONDENT writes us from Mexico 
City that since Carranza took his seat as Presi- 

dent in May, the merchants have begun to display 
new merchandise in their windows, and are again 
liberally advertising in the daily papers. They are 
buying more liberally than for some time past, and 
prospects are very encouraging for an early return 
to their former prosperity. 
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From an Indian cotton-printer’s book of patterns. 





A BRIEF HISTORY OF CRETONNE 


RETONNE is a term which was originally 
applied to a fabric of hemp or linen, but 
which applies now to a_ heavy-weight, 
printed, cotton fabric. 

The origin of the name is in dispute. We have 
consulted a number of general encyclopedias, French 
dictionaries, dictionaries of art, and dictionaries and 
books on textiles. 
The famous “Dic- 
tionary of Littré,” 
the “Encyclopedia 
of Larousse,” 
“Funk & Wagnalls’ 
Dictionary,” the 
“American Ency- 
clopedia,” Louis 
Harmuth in_ his 
“ Dictionary of 
Textiles” and 
George S. Cole in 
his “Complete Dic- 
tionary of Dry 
Goods,” all say the 
name cretonne is 
taken from the 
name of the manu- 
facturer who first 
made the goods. “The Dictionaire Generale de la Lan- 
gue Francais,” by Hatzfeld, Darmestter and Thomas, 
says it was derived from Creton, a village of Normandy 
(Eure) famous for its linens since the beginning of 
the Sixteenth Century. 

The eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica says the same. Frank Weitenkampf, Chief of the 
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“Daisy and Columbine” design, by William Morris. 


Art and Prints Division of the New York Public 
Library, writes, “I have yet to find any record of any 
man named Creton, the supposed first maker of the 
fabric, but there is a village of Creton in old Nor- 
mandy (Eure).” 

The Oxford Dictionary also says the name is 
derived from the village of Creton, famous for its 
linens. 

It was a fabric 
that developed late 
in the Eighteenth 
Century through 
the’ demand for 
something heavier 
than a chintz. 

Pepys wrote in 
his famous diary 
about 1660, “I 
bought my wife,.a 
chint, that is, a 
painted India cali- 
co, for to line her 
new study.” So 
that it would ap- 
pear that chintz- 
treated walls were 
used in England 
the latter part of the Seventeenth Century. 

The French became quite active in the manufac- 
ture of printed cloths and cretonne was a development 
of the French industry near the close of the Eighteenth 
Century. Printed linens, chintzes and India prints of 
all sorts became so popular in France, and threatened 
so seriously the prosperity of the silk trade that Col- 
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bert in 1686 prohibited either the manufacture or im- mallet, so as to make the impression clear. Subsequent 
portation of printed linen or similar fabrics. Never- colors rceq:tired additional blocks and very great care 
theless, they were manufactured clandestinely, and was necessary in order that one color should follow 
so persistently that the authorities finally instituted a another in exact register. 


plan of searching 
for and burning 
everything of the 
sort, in order to 
protect what they 
regarded as the 
more - important 
silk manufactures. 

The popular- 
ity of these prints 
became so great 
that in 1757 the 
French Ministry re- 
scinded the law and 
authorizedthe man- 
ufacture of linens 
and cottons, and by 
1789 there were 
100 factories mak- 
ing goods of this 
character, among 
them jewel prints 
and, later, cretonne. 

The block print- 
ing was done on 
precisely the same 
principle as it is 
done to-day. The 
first blocks were 
made by draw- 
ing the design on 
the surface of the 
wood and cutting 
away the balance 
of the face of the 
block, leaving the 
pattern in relief. 
Later they were 
made by inserting 
in the face of the 
block thin strips of 
metal to form the 
outlines of the va- 
rious patterns, and 
the spaces between 
were filled with a 
felt, composed of 
rabbit hair. Many 


The modern 
cylinder _ printing 
machine easily pro- 
duces in a minute 
the same amount 
of work that it 
would require a 
skilful block print- 
er an entire day to 
print by hand. 

Power print- 
ing followed very 
closely the inven- 
tion of steam pow- 
er. Watt’s steam 
engine was pro- 
duced in 1769, and 
in 1770, Thomas 
Bell invented a 
method of plate 
printing, by me- 
chanical power, 
‘ much after the 
) HUET » (743-1011. QO character of the 
modern printing 
press. 





, ed In 1783, the 
aie Me wes po same inventor con- 
“ALS DPSS ceived the idea of 


having his flat met- 
al plates rolled in- 
to cylindrical form 
by means of which 
continuous _print- 
ing became possi- 
ble. 

Many improve- 
ments have been 
made in the use of 
rollers for printing 
fabrics since Bell’s 
= an > cae: ry. invention, and the 


> 
ON oer: = ey AL. oe ohm ' — use of electric pow- 


er has greatly sim- 
plified the control 
of printing ma- 
chines. 

Original designs for Jouy prints, late Eichtcenth Very creditable 


RV Pde , 
WY 3 rf 





of these blocks Century. work was produced 
were required to by the original 
form a single pattern. Each block had to be pressed cylinder and flat-plate machines and it is quite pos- 
upon a color pad, and then upon the cretonne very sible that scme of them may still be in use, like the 
carefully by hand, and struck on the back with a old blocks, which are now being used in Dartford, 
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England, many of which are known to be from 100 to 
150 years old. 

The printing of fabrics in this country followed 
very closely the development of the same thing in 
England, and in Rhode Island, at East Greenwich, the 
first domestic printed fabrics are said to have been 
produced. These goods were first referred to as 
calicos, taking the term from 
the English cloth. Just when 
the name Cretonne was first 
applied it is impossible to de- 
termine, but in time the word 
calico, or print, was used to 
designate a thin cotton cloth 
used for dress purposes; cre- 
tonne or chintz distinguished 
a heavier material for drapery 
and curtain purposes. 

Originally cretonnes were 
made with a hemp warp and 
a linen web or filling ; this was 
to give it substance and solid- 
ity. There is no rule regard- 
ing the character of the 
weaving or the printing; sometimes the fabric 
was of a twilled, crépe, basket, or other figured weave 
made on the loom, but about 1860 the goods were 
produced more of cotton, and to-day in referring in 
the trade to a cretonne, we refer to a cotton; if it’s a 
linen, we call it a printed linen; if it’s block-printed 
we call it hand-block printed—there is nothing to 
forbid calling the linens cretonne, but inasmuch as 
cretonne so often applies to mere cotton, the linen kind 
has been, by trade custom, removed frcm the cretonne 
category. 

It is a significant fact that in America the term 





Modern cretonne. 


cretonne has been used only during the last hundred 
years. A search of the records fails to disclose any 
references to cretonne during the Colonial days. On 
page 208 of “Period Furnishings” there is a long list 
of fabric terms in use throughout the Colonial period, 
and while there are references to “calamanco”—a 
glazed linen stuff—to.muslins, calicos, chintzes and 
printed cotton, the term “cre- 
tonne” never occurs. 

The term cretonne as 
now used is not generic; it 
describes weight more than 
anything else. 

Printed cottons and 
printed linens were used back 
in the earliest records of 
Egyptian and Persian civili- 
zation. 

Block-printing on linen 
was done in Italy in the Thir- 
teenth Century. 

Printed linens of the cre- 
tonne character were made in 
Flanders in the Fourteenth 
Century. 

“Painted Cloths,” including printed cloths and 
stenciled cloths, were popular in England early in the 
Fifteenth,Century. 

The Portuguese brought over excellent examples 
from the Far East, and while we associate the term 
“chintz” with India, derived from the Indian word 
“chint,” it is interesting to note that the earliest chintzes 
in France were called “perses,” undoubtedly relating 
to Persia as the source of supply, because Persia was 
open to commerce at a period much earlier than India 
or China. 





Printed linen. 


Glazed chintz. 



























































THE COST-FINDING 
PROBLEM 














ACK of the difficulties that confront firms 
in any line of business there usually lies a 
disregard for adequate cost-keeping. Espe- 


cially now, when costs are steadily mounting, 
it is necessary for a manufacturer to know to a penny 
what each process of manufacturing costs as compared 
to its productive capacity. 
A man who has had wide experience in organizing 
business concerns and estab- 


tion it deserves, and the business man is intolerant 
toward the creative end. 

“T believe that to get a proper appreciation of a 
certain business one must see how men in other fields 
meet their problems. In that way a radically new 
I remember a case in point. A 
friend was offered what appeared to be a big position 
with a prominent concern. He reasoned things out 

for two weeks; each day 


angle is often gained. 





lishing cost systems gives us 
the following observations out 
of his vast fund of experi- 
ence: 

“| have found in my in- 
vestigations that executives 
attempt to carry too great a 
burden, assuming they know 
everything just because they 
own the business. Recently | 
was called on to unravel a 
complicated case. The cred- 
itors were pushing a man to 
the wall, and he wasn’t able 
to cope with the situation. He 
appealed for help. ‘If you 
want my help,’ I told him, ‘you 
must turn over your check 





book and let me run your 





utives attempt to carry 
too great a burden, as- 
suming that they know 
everything because they 
own the business.” 


found him more strongly con- 
vinced that the proposition 


“T have was unusually promising. He 
f d i decided to accept it, and while 
oun in on his way to announce his 
my inves- decision he met a friend prom- 

; ; inent in another line of busi- 
tigations ness. The two greeted each 
that exec- other, and the first enthusias- 


tically told of his new oppor- 
tunity. The other listened 
quietly and at the close of the 
recital asked a few questions. 
His questions were searching, 
clearly directed, and _ they 
showed the friend a new angle 
on the matter. After that 
he did some questioning for 
himself. Then he _ deter- 








business.’ Because there was 


nothing else to do he consented. Three weeks from 
that date he was in a fair way of paying back all his 
indebtedness. His business was making money be- 
cause he knew where he stood on costs and expendi- 
tures. 

“There are creative geniuses in all kinds of busi- 
ness who are not, however, practical business men. 
The best advice that can be offered them is to get 
business men for partners. The combination of a 
skilled productive and an efficient sales organization 
is unbeatable. The two aré rarely found together. 
because the creative mind thinks the business end in- 


consequential, or at least fails to give it the considera- 





mined to have nothing to do 
with the offer. A new insight had probed deeper 
than he could probe. It is often this ability to get 
under the surface of a proposition that marks the 
born executive. 

“In the same way efficient cost systems immedi- 
ately reveal the weak points in any business, and often- 
times by introducihg a cost system before it is too late 
a concern that is going backward may be again placed 
on a profitable basis. It is suicidal to avoid looking 
the facts squarely in the face, and nothing will show 
up the weak spots like a thorough-going cost sys- 
tem.” A good cost system is. not an expense, but 
rather a dividend payer. 
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HERE ought to be some way by which we 

could suppress for the general good of the 

trade the great army of “authorities on deco- 

ration.” We would bow with profound re- 
spect if these “authorities” were of the McCann, 
Jones, Clark or Baumgarten type, but they are not. 
They are usually a socialistic, 
futuristic, impressionistic sort 
of creature that raves over the 
decorations of a crazy tearoom 
in Greenwich Village and is 
bored by the conservatism of 
Period styles. 

They are “faddists,” search- 
ing always for effects that are 
unique and they naturally get 
away from wall-paper, lace 
curtains, fine furniture, Orien- 
tal rugs and everything else 
that is conservatively proper 
and has lived through the ages. 

And what do they substi- 
tute? 

A lot of ragtime stuff that 
is interesting only because 
queer. 

We don’t object so long as 
they are honest enough to give merely their opinions 
and dangle their box of tricks with modesty, but 
what we do object to is that these amateurs pour 
the vaporings of their imaginations into print, not 
as opinions, but as facts, arbitrarily determining 
that this or that style is “the only right thing in the 
fashionable home,” or is “the latest style in decora- 
tion,” or is “the only proper treatment for the mod- 
ern house,” and a lot of people that never have 
access to the fashionable home and get their ideas 
only from the slush columns of the women’s maga- 
zines believe this sort of twaddle. 

The nuisance is not a new development. These 
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The pink-bow period of amateur decoration. 





DECORATION 


“authorities” were with us thirty years ago. 

They showed a frenzied activity in advocating 
the making over of old packing boxes into bedroom 
furniture. 

They told how to saw down a flour barrel and 
shape it into a draft chair. 

They enthused over the 
thought of tying pink bows to 
the rocking chair. 

They draped yards of silk 
scarfs over an inoffensive easel 
which stood in the corner and 
supported the picture of a low- 
browed, black-moustached in- 
dividual in crayon. 

They taught anaemic ladies 
of the household how to make 
jewel caskets by smearing glue 
and putty over a perfectly prac- 
tical box and sticking it full of 
seashells and walnut shells, 
sealing wax, gilt paper and bits 
of glass. 

They tacked tidies on the 
chair so as to make it uncom- 
fortable for the man who 
wished to lean back. 

It all seems atrocious to-day, but the utter- 
ances of our modern “authorities” will be equally 
absurd to the next generation. 

A lady holding a position with a dry goods 
store wrote a book recently and we take from it the 
following : 

“The day of the lace curtain has gone forever. 
This is one of the reforms of which we are sure. 
Despite the fact that millions of pairs of lace cur- 
tains are sold every year, there is no one you know 
that buys them.” 

The absurdity of this statement is equaled only 
by its snobbishness. Snobbish because we know a 
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yreat many people who use lace curtains who are really 
quite decent people; absurd because the lady draws a 
salary in the decorative department of a store that 
does an annual business of over $100,000 a year in 
lace curtains. 

The not recommend lace 
curtains is the kind who carries his office in his hat 
and does business largely on borrowed samples fur- 
nished out of the great goodness of the heart of im- 
porters and jobbers of upholstery goods, none of whom 
carries lace curtains. 


decorator who does 


The decorator having no samples 
of lace curtains to show a customer, recommends about 
anything else—diaphanous casement cloths, 
all of which are excellent for the purpose 
more excellent than the 


silks, 
madrases 
but 


laces, 


no proper selection in 
been used for hundreds of years 


and will be always used, but of course should be used 


which have 


properly. 
When the decorator criticizes the misuse of laces, 
we can agree with him, but as a rule the opposition 
of the decorator is not based upon esthetic grounds, 
but upon business grounds. They have no samples of 
do not recommend them. 
decorators are frequently chal- 
and as a result they 
present a scheme in decoration which utilizes only the 
things that are unusual. 


lace curtains. Hence they 
the 


lenged to do something unusual 


Then again 


They paint their floors with 
a border of red and black checks ; they paint the doors 
and wood-trim some other color; they use splashy 
stenciled stuff with no quality of art to recommend it; 
they use crude soft-wood furniture slathered in paint ; 
they rebel against wall-paper ; they condemn lace cur- 
tains; they forbid period styles. In brief, they are art 
anarchists with no sense of law or ethics and with a 
pet aversion for any historic style, because essentially 
an orderly style. 

We don’t object to their ideas any more than we 
object to the performances of the trick dogs in a cir- 
cus, if they only advanced their theories as ideas and 
if they only presented their schemes in decoration as 
you would a vaudeville stunt. But what we do object 
to is that they deceive the public in presenting their 
hallucinations as accepted edicts. 

He can 
make himself more ridiculous than any gentleman on 
the stage, but we protest against the claim that Mr. 
Chaplin’s art has replaced Belasco’s or that his methods 


are superior to Shakespeare’s. 


We think Charlie Chaplin is a great man. 


What we object to is that these amateurs pour their 
vaporings into print—not as opinions but as facts. 


A PLACE FOR ALL TO SERVE. 


NE does not need to speculate concerning his 

patriotic duty at this particular time. There are 
innumerable claims presented on every side which 
demand attention. Apart, however, from one’s duty 
to contribute to patriotic funds, or to enlist for ser- 
vice, there is a duty which touches every man with 
equal force, and that is the demand that everyone 
shall do his share to carry on the business of the 
country “as usual.” We cannot all enlist—it may be 
that we cannot all invest—but we can all do our 
share toward increasing our commercial efficiency 
in our own particular field. Whether we make 
shoes, clothes, house-furnishings or machinery ; wheth- 
er we are builders, decorators or merchants, each can 


do his patriotic bit along the lines to which he is 
best suited. 


New York State has just taken an industrial 
census that will enable the authorities to plan the 
state’s industries on an efficiency basis. No one can 
tell to what extent the information thus gleaned can 
be of service. It has potentialities of the utmost 
value to the state and to the nation, but its chief 
usefulness apart from any military or naval interest 
will be its economic possibilities. 


The greatest national service the individual who 
remains at work can render is for him to continue to 
do that work for which he is best suited by training 
and experience. There will, of course, be things to 
do and work to carry on that is of paramount impor- 
tance, but all work can and will contribute to the 
economic security of the nation, and no man is re- 
lieved of the obligation of doing his own bit in the 
present crisis. 


We have heard it said by men who are at pres- 
ent unemployed that “there will soon be plenty of 
jobs,” because of the numbers withdrawn from indus- 
trial occupations. Some of these men may, perhaps, 
be unfitted for military or naval service, and where 
this is the case it is only right that they should re- 
lieve from industrial service those who are necessary 
for military or naval duties, but the able-bodied 
moral slacker who, instead of offering himself, sits 
around waiting for the job of the man who responds 


to the call is a type of coward that most men will 
hold in extreme contempt. 





HE Liberty Loan sale was assisted by the 

Women Decorators’ Association to the extent of 
$20,000 and now Miss Hettie Rhoda Meade, the Ar- 
den Studios, and Mrs. Garrett Smith have announced 
that they will devote their shops nights to Red Cross 
work, thus enabling many working women, who 
can’t give the time to the service during the day, an 
opportunity of aiding. 
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FRENCH BUNGALOW TREATMENT BY RUHLMANN, PARIS. 


The electric wiring is evidently an afterthought. 

















HE troubles of the decorator, and the troubles 
of the man who sells the decorator, are so 
many, so far-reaching, that no association of 
men who are strictly and exclusively deco- 

rators can ever hope to regulate matters. 

At a recent meeting the suggestion was made that 
no firms should belong to an Association of Decorators 
excepting firms who were solely and exclusively deco- 
rators. 

A policy that would include in the membership 
only this limited class would defeat the very object of 
such an association. 

The troubles of the 
decorator are so numerous 
that every class in any way 
connected with the busi- 
ness would have to be 
drawn together to make 
the reforms _ sufficiently 
far-reaching. It would be 
absurd to exclude a big 
dry goods firm that con- 
ducts a decorative depart- 
ment, because it is primar- 
ily a dry goods firm. If 
that were done you would 
have to exclude the firm 
that is primarily a carpet 
firm, and yet a power in 
the decorative trade; you 
would have to exclude a 
firm that is primarily a 
furniture firm, no matter how big a factor in decora- 
tive work. You would have to exclude firms like P. 
W. French & Co., because primarily antique dealers. 

We maintain that anyone who wishes to join a 
movement to better the condition of the decorative 
business should be permitted to do so. The only way 
that the innumerable annoyances of the trade may be 
checked is by having everybody in any way contribut- 
ing to the troubles of the craft included within the 
Scope of the association’s influence. The trade does 
not need a Mutual Admiration Society, but a reform 
| Society and we’d want everyone in that needs refor- 
» mation. 
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WE have known of instances where a 

decorative salesman covertly com- 
peted with the firm by whom he was 
employed — hoping to land a contract 
big enough to start him in business. 
Regarding the ethics of such a case 
nothing needs be said. 


A contract decorator said to us the other day, “I 
don’t care what sort of a stock my people carry, I 
know that I make a better impression upon my pros- 
pective customers by taking them to a jobbing house. 
They feel they are getting their money’s worth when 
they spend an hour there and see an endless variety.” 

The ease with which a salesman can secure 
samples from wholesale firms tempts him to obtain 
these samples for his own use and we have known 
of instances where such a decorative salesman cov- 
ertly competed with the firm by: whom he was em- 
ployed, hoping thus to land a contract big enough to 
start him in the decorative 
business. | 

Some time ago a lady 
in Chicago, failing to find 
what she wished among 
the Chicago decorators, 
came on to New York. 
She visited the big deco- 
rators, and every time that 
she found a sample that 
suited her, she learned that 
it was old and the goods 
discontinued in the stock 
of the wholesaler, so she 
was simply compelled to go 
to the wholesaler. 

The decorator will say 
“we can’t pretend to carry 
an inexhaustible sample 
line; therefore, to do jus- 
tice by our customer we send her to the wholesale 
showroom.”  Here’s another explanation: 

A woman buys some furniture, but she wants to 
select special upholstering materials. The salesman 
who, perhaps, sells furniture on commission, finds he 
can economize time so as to be ready for the next 
customer that walks into the store, by giving the 
woman his card, and suggesting that she go down to 
the wholesale houses for what she wants; he does this 
in preference to walking upstairs with her to the up- 
holstery stock; he wants to get her off his hands as 
quickly as possible, so he shifts the burden of work 
upon the wholesaler. 
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We doubt if the wholesaler approves of this cus- 
tom; it’s a tax upon his time, and if the business can 
be done in some other way, he certainly would be 
well pleased. Moreover, we doubt if in the long run 
it pays the decorator, because it introduces the cus- 
tomer to the wholesale salesman, and the customer 
feels on other occasions that he has a right to go direct 
to the wholesaler. 

These are subjects which must be discussed 
broadly, not by a coterie of exclusive decorators, but 
by a big organization of men in dry goods, furniture 
and upholstery, as well as decoration. 

Then there are complaints of the shopper and the 
amateur; both retailer and decorator say that these 
should not be given recognition by the wholesaler, and 
yet the retailer was the first offender; it was he who 
first encouraged the shopper. The merchandise buyer 
can present as many grievances against the decorator 
as the decorator can present against the merchandise 
buyer. The merchandiser claims that the decorator 
is killing the business by undertaking contracts for 
decoration on a 10-per-cent. basis when the merchan- 
diser has a 25-per-cent. overhead expense at the 
outstart. 

Ethics and efficiency must be carefully studied. 
We know of one decorator who to figure successfully 
against another decorator, took the imported samples 
which entered into the contract and had them copied 
by an American manufacturer cheaper in price and 
quality both. 

It’s a common thing to hear of decorators who 
offer to split commissions, or to give to their cus- 
tomers wholesale prices in return for the bare wages 
on the job. Some of them actually turn over the 
wholesaler’s bills to customers, giving them an insight 
that is bad for the trade generally. Others in order to 
make a show with a prospective customer borrow a 
great mass of samples, remove the tags, mix them up 
with the samples of half a dozen different lines, and 
finally notify the owners to come up and pick out their 
own goods. 

It’s all a series of wheels within wheels. The 
merchant who carries a considerable stock looks upon 
the decorator who carries only samples, runs a work- 
shop and cabinet shop, as a nuisance; while this 
same decorator regards the smaller man with a still 
smaller collection of samples, and with no workshop, 
as a pettifogger; and this pettifogger in turn regards 
the fellow with his office in his hat, and no samples, 
as a ‘“Menace-to-be-suppressed ;” and the menace re- 
gards the architect as an interloper, and the architect 
with opinions all his own looks derisively over the 
whole field and poses as the only man competent. 

Level-headed merchants do things differently. If 
a woman is an all ’round nuisance, the dry goods De- 
partment Store Association soon has her ticketed, and 










































































everybody knows her. The firms are perfectly willing 
to compare notes on credits or trade customs. 

A woman goes into a dry goods store and tells 
a salesman that she will order the window-shades for 
her home if they will hang them without charge; she 
says that some other firm is willing to take her order 
on those conditions. The relations between the dry 
goods houses are such that the salesman excuses him- 
self for two or three minutes to consult the manager; 
in reality he calls up the manager of this other dry 
goods house, and is told that the woman misrepresents 
the house—that they always charge for hanging. 
Thus he becomes fortified and insists upon the hang- 
ing-price, and he gets it. 

Among decorators, however, there is no such af- 
filiation, no such pull together. 

A certain hotel had a large contract to place for 
general furnishings in decorations. Twenty deco- 
rators were approached, and a vast amount of specially 
prepared sketches, plans and specifications were sub- 
mitted. It was all a waste of money and time, because 
the job had already been practically promised to one 
special firm, and this firm was given access to all the 
sketches of his competitors, and simply trimmed and 
shaved his estimate accordingly ; in fact, the directors 
of this hotel never saw any of the submitted sketches— 
they were all handled by this particular decorator. 





EMPLOYEES CANNOT USE SECRET KNOWL- 
EDGE. 

DECISION that will have a bearing on many 

branches of business, was handed down recently 
by Associate Justice Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court, reversing the finding of the Third Cir- 
cuit Court in the case of the DuPont Fabrikoid Co. 
against Walter E. Masland. 

It was charged that Masland, a former employee 
of the DuPont Fabrikoid Co., sought to use in a busi- 
ness of his own knowledge of the manufacture which 
he had gained as a confidential employee of the Du- 
Ponts. 

The case, which has been pending for some time, 
was decided in the first court for the company, which 
sought to enjoin their former employee from making 
use of knowledge confidentially acquired. The Court 
of Appeals reversed the lower court, while the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court is now found in 
favor of the company. 

Inasmuch as many secrets of the business could 
not be revealed before the court in the form of evi- 
dence many of the hearings were in secret to prevent 
open court discussion. 

The decision now rendered by Justice Holmes 
establishes the right of a manufacturing concern to 
control the use of knowledge of business secrets 
gained by their employees. 
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THE DESIGN REGISTRATION 
BILL AN ECONOMY 
MEASURE 











GREAT work is being undertaken by the 
Government through the medium of the 
Commercial Economy Board. This Board is 
endeavoring to conserve labor, to prevent 
waste of time, because we are approaching a condi- 
tion where time and labor must be economized the 


same as food or clothing. 


The Board lays special emphasis upon the great 
cost of the non-essential services of firms who pro- 


duce an excess variety of 
styles. 

They regard these non- 
essential services of serious 
consequence to the Govern- 
ment, the same as the non- 
essential services of the “de- 
livery systems” in the dry 
goods stores and the waste 
of material and labor involved 
in “returned goods.” 

The Economy Board is at- 
tempting to gradually read- 
just the things that have al- 
ready been readjusted in 
other countries, sometimes 
suddenly and without due no- 
tice, thus involving great loss 
to the manufacturer. The at- 


AT at war 

cannot tolerate 
sloth, waste and in- 
dulgence. “Every 
needless activity 
must be suspended. 


The Commercial Economy Board, 
by promoting the adoption of the 


Design Registration 


a long step towards assisting tex- 


tile manufacturers 


make a big economy in the number 


of styles needlessly 


tention of manufacturers is 

called to the fact that an 

unnecessary production of luxuries involves the seri- 
ous question of patriotism. 

There is not a question or doubt regarding the 
wisdom of the Government in attempting to curtail the 
production of styles, but the problem of how to do it 
would be very easily solved through the passage of 
the Design Registration Bill, a measure for the pro- 
tection of design which has passed the Patent Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and would un- 
questionably have passed the Senate, were it not for 
war measures which suddenly sidetracked everything 
else. 

There are few manufacturers who voluntarily 
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year because of design piracy. 


indulge in a multiplicity of design products. 

The great waste of time, labor and expense is 
forced upon them by design piracy. 

The following is an extract from a speech made 
at the very inception of the Design Registration Bill, 
September 20, 1913: 

“Design protection would prove a public bene- 
factor, would lessen the cost and naturally reduce the 
selling price, because the manufacturer would not be 

involved in the interminable 
expense of producing new 
ee things, new patterns, new 
ad ~X ideas, every week, every 
mA YU month, as substitution for the 
* things stolen from him.” 

There was a time when 
manufacturers produced new 
lines twice a year, but it soon 
became impractical, for the 
reason that piracy became so 
common that pattern after 
pattern was killed by repro- 
duction. 

It would have been ruin to 
have waited for months for 
a new line; something new 
had to be produced and pro- 
duced immediately. So long . 
as it is the Custom to copy 
one from another, this piracy 
will continue. And it would seem as though the psy- 
chological moment was reached when a great economic 
waste can be obviated by reducing the number of de- 
signs produced and the labor to produce them merely 
by simplifying the method of protecting original de- 
signs. 

Any practical man can see that this is good ad- 
vice to the Board of Economy. It is discouraging to 
look over a line of patterns and realize how much of 
it has lost value because copied—how much labor, 
money, skill, brain work has been stultified through 
the reproduction of patterns by competing factories. 

Of late, many American manufacturers who were 
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either indifferent to the Design Registration Bill or 


PACKING MATERIAL 
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design piracy and suffered accordingly. Now he is eae ee iso“ M 
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checked, then you automatically check the multiplicity 
of styles which the maker of original patterns feels 
now compelled to produce, and you check the waste 
of labor, money and time. 





WHY FURNITURE COSTS MORE. 
URNITURE buyers will probably find a slight 
advance in furniture prices this season over the 

prices of last season. This advance is, however, in 

no sense an adequate protection to the manufacturer 
against the tremendous increases in the cost of raw 
materials, which he must have to produce his lines, 

be the cost what it may. In this connection a 

very interesting comparison of the difference in cost 

of present raw materials over the costs of the same 
in 1914 has been listed by S. Karpen & Bros., which 
we reproduce herewith: 


—— 
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HERE used to be a room in the South 
Kensington Museum called “The James I 
Room.” We don’t know what rules ap- 
plied, but the furniture that was assembled 
there extended far beyond the exact reign of James I, 
which was from 1603-1625; indeed many of the 
pieces that were shown there were 
pieces that can be traced through the 
Spanish and Flemish influences into 
a period twenty years after James I. 

In the illustration, Fig. 1, we find 
a type of sideboard that we fre- 
quently associate with the William 
and Mary Style, but it had its devel- 
opment earlier. The piece we show 
was attributed to the James I period, 
doubtless because of the liberal in- 
terpretation of this period, which ex- 
tended its influence far beyond the 
mere physical reign of the monarch. 
The sideboard in Fig. 2 is more defi- 
nitely Jacobean, but the chairs in 
both illustrations fol- 
low characteristic 
styles and were typ- 
ically Yorkshire, be- 
ing known in_ that 
country as “acorn” 
chairs, in consequence 
of the  acorn-like 
drops which orna- 
ment the backs. This 
style of chair, to our 
mind, does not con- 
vey the pure Jaco- 
bean style, but was at 
least twenty-five years a 
later and more Flem- , 
ish and Spanish than 
Jacobean, which, if 
anything, was Italian. 

It is a misnomer to our mind to 
attach anything but a classic style 
to James I. 

We find in illustration Fig. 3 a 
better interpretation, although the 
chair again seems to be more like the 
sort of thing made in England in 
1660, sometimes attributed to Derby- 
shire, Lancashire or Yorkshire. 

The more definite types of James 
I will be found in Fig. 4, where the 
panel-back chair is distinctly Jaco- 
bean. It is our contention that the 
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MUSEUM DIVISIONS UNRELIABLE 


purest type of furniture of the James I period was 
usually paneled. The exceptions were the departure 
from the rule, not the observance. 

It has seemed always a rather dangerous practice 
in a museum to install furniture pieces in rooms that 


are named according to definit 








e period divisions un- 


less the furniture is 
actually of the room 
period. The museum 
attendants are not apt 
to be up in period 
characteristics, and in 
the routine of clean- 
ing and arranging the 
rooms changes may 
be made in the rela- 
tionship of different 
pieces, so as to create 
confusion in the mind 
of one who is study- 
ing the periods. 

We have in mind 
a room at the Cluny 


Museum, known some time ago as the Francis I 
Salon, in which, whether by accident or design, 
there were several pieces which were distinctly 


not of Francis I time. 


Yet the photographs of 


this room were scattered throughout design 
schools and furniture shops as if they were all 
authentic examples of Francis I pieces. 

If care is taken to specify the period of the 
individual pieces, no great harm would be done 
by cataloging the room in which they appear as 
characteristic of a given period, but if the mu- 
seum is to maintain its highest benefit to students 
of design, the classification of rooms must either 
be less exact, or the descriptions of pieces more 


exact. 





The museum ex- 
ercises always an edu- 
cational function : 
whichcannot beavoid- 
ed, but if the indus- 
trial world is to re- 
ceive the greatest 
benefit from the use 
of the museum, the 
authorities cannot be 
too careful in desig- 
nating provenience, 
and classifying pe- 
riods. Better not to 
classify at all, than 
classify historic 
things wrongly. 




























TAPESTRY AFTER GOYA’S CARTOON 
“THE CURIOSITY SHOP.’’ 


From the collection of Royal Spanish tapestries, now on exhibition at the Hispanic Museum. 




















Miss Law standing by the Curtiss triplane which she wanted to fly across the continent. Courtesy of Flying. 


TEXTILES NEEDED 


T IS said that the great war will be settled in the 
air. The Government has appropriated $640,- 
000,000 for aeroplane construction. These are the 
outstanding facts. Will upholstery yarns be used 

for aeroplane materials? Who can tell? 

There seems to be no question as to the avail- 
ability or even the desirability of silk since the French 
have been employing it quite extensively and with sat- 
isfactory results. England, however, has adhered to 
linen, but owing to the scarcity of this material has 
lately been experimenting with Sea Island cotton. 

The material which France is using, samples of 
which are in this country, having the natural silk color, 
is not unlike the heavy pongee silk used for men’s 
suitings but stronger and closer woven if anything. 
At least one thread, probably the warp, is spun silk 
or schappe, the other probably being tussah. It is 
hard to feel and reminds one of duck, although much 
lighter in weight. 

The determining factor in the opinion of one of 
the large manufacturers, who is experimenting with 
the manufacture of the material, will be price. In 
his opinion silk will answer every purpose and require- 
ment and can be manufactured in this country so that 
it will pass the specifications, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

The only specifications, by the way, which have 
appeared call for linen, but it is understood that any 
material coming up to the requirements will be used. 

The main requirements are that the material shall 
be free from defects due to faulty preparation, spin- 
ning, weaving or finishing, such as snarls, knots or 
loose ends. In weight it shall not be more than 4.5 
ounces per square yard and shall not be less than 
thirty-six inches in width. The cloth shall have a 
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FOR AEROPLANES 


count of 100 threads per inch in filling and 95 threads 
per inch in the warp, with a variation of three threads. 
The minimum tensile strength shall be eighty pounds 
per inch warp and filling. The material is used on 
the bias, so it is understood, and is covered with 
several coatings of so-called dope, a colorless varnigh 
already manufactured in this country in large quanti- 
ties by a munitions concern. 

Temporary allowances due to market conditions 
and the following minimum values are given until 
further notice: 


For Wing Coverings: Warp Filling 
Tensile strength .......... 75 75 
TOE CIE 6 iba oo 0k6ds 60 60 
For Body Coverings: 

Tensile strength ........... 60 60 
eT CONE 5 oso ek kss 50 50 


The specifications are tensile strength of warp and 
filling at least 75 pounds per inch, thread count of 
warp and filling at least 60 threads per inch and the 
weight not over 4.4 ounces per square yard. 

Accompanying each sample must be the following 
information: Kind of raw material, actual fiber used 
and how prepared, the yarn number, the twist of sin- 
gle yarns, the twist and number of ply yarns, the num- 
ber of yarns per inch warp and filling, and lastly the 
character of the weave. 

After a method of weaving has been found 
that is both efficient and economical, the question will 
naturally come up as to the cost. “Linen thread is 
scarce but not abnormally so.” This upon the word 
of one of the greatest authorities in this country. If, 
however, there should come an unusual demand, 
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coupled with the fact that submarine destruction will 
make importation more difficult, then the price of linen 
thread may rise to the level of silk and make it a mat- 
ter of choice as to which is used. 

The Government may requisition the silk mills at 
any price in an emergency. The main consideration 
now is speed of production. What is wanted is aero- 
planes ready for use now, or at least as quickly as men 
can be trained to operate them. 

Sea Island cotton possesses the same disadvantage 
as linen, lack of availability of raw material, even if 
found to be perfectly suitable, which is problematical. 

The information obtainable as to what is required 
in the way of a fabric for aeroplanes, appears to be 
somewhat meager. 

Brigadier General George O. Squier, Aircraft 
Kngineering Division, War Department, says silk 
cloth is not being used at the present time, nor can in- 
formation be given as to whether the Government is 
likely to advertise for bids for silk for aeroplane use. 
Silks suitable for such use will have to meet require- 
ments of specifications for linen. Samples should be 
sent to the Chief Signal Officer, Aircraft Engineering 
Division, Washington, D. C. 

It is said that the linen aeroplane cloth of Great 

sritain is priced at $1.75 a yard, thirty-six inches wide. 
A silk man greatly interested in an effort to produce 
a silk material that will be satisfactory, claims to have 
a construction that will pass all Government tests and 
sell for $1.60 a yard. It would, therefore, seem likely 
that silk can compete with the linen material in price. 

From information gathered it would appear that 
the Government is proceeding with the purpose of 
having submitted for tests a sufficient variety of sam- 
ples to insure the Government’s obtaining the very best 
material possible. A fabric of silk construction has 


been successfully used in France, as previously notg 
Whether there is any doubt in the mind of the 
authorities that silk would prove satisfactory, may ng 
perhaps be definitely known until tests of silk samples 
are made. It is known that certain cotton mills ap 
making samples and that the Government wants ff 
know from satisfactory test how well cotton will worl 
There are some silk and cotton spinners working op 
yarns of a construction known only to themselves ang 
which contain fiber admixtures which will bring about 
the desired qualifications. 





PLAN AHEAD ON SHIPMENTS. . 
A° WAR preparations progress the business maf 
must plan his shipments so that railroads will be" 
able to handle them. Some idea of the task put upon! 
the equipment of the railroads of the United States@ 
for the movement of troops may be gained from the 
statement prepared by Lieutenant Colonel Baker.’ 
“To move one army of 80,000 men it requires 6,229) 
cars made up into 366 trains. This quantity of equip-7 
ment represents almost 1 per cent. of all the loco- 
motives owned in the United States and 4.2 per cent.’ 
of the passenger cars. It ought to be apparent that? 
if the railroads are to move the troops from all over) 
the United States in numbers, indicated now in the 
plan—infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, signal) 
corps and commissary department—there will come a) 
time when the roads will be congested. q 
Troops in moving are not to be separated from= 
their rations and messing facilities or animals from] 
their forage and care-takers. The shipment of water? 
is also to be considered. Everything will be subserved 
to the needs of the Government, so it is wise to looky 
ahead a bit and take care of business shipments at) 
the earliest possible moment. 





Pedi, 


Part of the personnel of the two divisions of aerial coast Patrol Unit No. 3, at the Unit’s well-equipped seaplane 

station at Smith’s Point, South Shore of Long Island. The Unit is organizing a third division, and candidates 

should apply to Clinton D. Backus, Aerial Coast Patrol Unit No. 3, Moriches, Long Island. Illustrations by cour- 
tesy of Flying. 
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Note the odd assembly of furniture. 
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RECEPTION ROOM OF THE WIDENER HOME, 
ELKINS PARK, PA. 


Phe handsome tapestries add much to the luxurious quality of this interior 




















“We must understand not only the meaning of Economy but the meaning of Extravagance.” 


BUSINESS AS 


ARSHALL FIELD & CO. have published 

a statement, that “for six months, ending 

June 30 this year, they have done 

the largest business in the history of their 

firm.” This statement is significant, coming as it 

does so rapidly upon the hysterical cry which went up 

through the country three months ago, pleading for 
an indiscriminate economy. 

For a brief period the frenzied efforts of the 

pessimist precipitated a tendency towards penurious- 

ness. Rumors were on _ the 


A WAR BULWARK 


must be generous to the Government. Some are giving 
their lives; the least that the stay-at-homes can do is 
to give their money and they must give it generously. 

Generosity cannot be measured by the ability to 
give conveniently. No man is generous unless he ex- 
periences hardship in the giving. 

The man of means will be taxed; he will be com- 
pelled to give, but in addition he should respond 
wherever possible to the calls of the country. It is a 
mistake, however, for the person of smaller means to 





street that John Wanamaker had 
discharged four hundred em- 
ployees. Everybody was asked 
to save their pennies to meet the 
tremendous expenses involved 
by war. To be sure John Wana- 
maker had discharged nobody ; 





but panic was in the air, and [F you can't do any- it. 

thing else, do a little 
secret-service work: try 
to trace the sources and 
discourage the false 
stories of frightfulness or 


more than one business man felt 
that to save himself from dis- 
aster he would have to retrench. 

There is no doubt of the fact 
that we must economize, but we 
must understand how to apply 
our economies along lines neces- 
sary for the success of business 
and the war, and not along lines 
that will make for privation and 
suffering. 

The Government protests against extravagance 
and urges economy. When analyzed, there is no hard- 
ship involved. 

We must understand not only the meaning of 
Economy, but the meaning of Extravagance. 

It is not an extravagance to buy anything that 
you can afford to buy and that the Government does 
not need. One ought to economize in the use of shoe 
leather, gasoline, white bread and other needs of the 
army, while they needn’t economize on pianos, fine 
rugs, furniture or silks unless in the purchase thereof 
they are weakening their financial resources. We 


disaster. 
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think he is exempt because he 
has nothing beyond his im- 
mediate necessities. Thousands 


of dollars are spent in every city 
and village every night by poor 





and rich alike, who give up their 
fifteen or twenty-five cents for 
a picture show and never miss 


Supposing there are a million 
people who attend these shows 
once a week. If they would 
each contribute ten cents a week 
for a year, that would mean 
$5,200,000.00. If occasionally 
some of them would contribute 
a quarter, the income would be 
tremendous. Lay aside that five 
cents and that quarter from now 
on and perhaps it will be easier 
for you to buy that fifty-dollar bond when it is offered 
again. 

And there are other ways of helping, you don’t 
have to carry a gun to be of service in this war. 
There’s plenty to do to safeguard the Government. 
If you can’t do anything else, do a little secret-service 
work: try to trace the sources and discourage the false 
stories of frightfulness or disaster. When we were 
trying to recruit in New York, stories that the Staten 
Island and Brooklyn hospitals were full of maimed 
soldiers were told and retold with harrowing details. 
It was all untrue. Just at present, it is discussed in all 
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circles that the life of a soldier at the front is twenty- 
five days. The absurdity of such a statement ought 
to be obvious to a child of seven with an ordinary 
knowledge of arithmetic. 

Of the nearly half million men that went into the 
war from Canada, only 21,000 have been killed. Of 
the first expeditionary force of 200,000 that went from 
England, over half of them are now on the fighting 
line. 

It has been said that Germany has 850,000 youths 
coming to military age each year. Insurance statistics 
show 400,000. 

Dr. Miller, of the University of Pittsburgh, says 
that instead of 65,000 physicians killed in France, as 
reported by the German propaganda, 150 was nearer 
the mark on all battle fronts. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, who has spent a year and 
a half in Europe investigating and writing, says the 
stories of maimed and outraged women among the 
hospital nurses are absolutely false; that the women 
are as safe there as they are in a New York hospital, 
the only difference is they have to work longer.. The 
dissemination of all these stories would be ridiculous 
if it were not that they arouse fear and anxiety and 
interefere with proper recruiting. 

We are preparing to produce an enormous amount 
of new commodities which will take a great number of 
people out of their occupations. We are also sending 
vast armies abroad, so it behooves us if we are to 
continue our regular business, to get along with fewer 
employees. We must economize on labor, and the 
public must help us by doing its share of the labor. 

Already the return-goods custom is being abol- 
ished. 

The next thing to do will be to refuse free de- 
liveries of anything except large packages. ‘We'll 
have to; we will not have the men to drive the trucks. 
These are matters that you and I can help to straighten 
out, but if we don’t straighten them out, the Govern- 
ment will straighten them out for us. 

suy nothing more than necessary of the article 
that is needed to prosecute the war. No more gaso- 
line for your automobile than is necessary. Do not 
indulge in the extravagance of automobile tours, be- 
cause we are only producing 300,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil a year, and we are already using at the rate 
of 335,000,000. Any extravagance in the use of gaso- 
line will simply increase the price and make it a hard- 
ship for everybody, including the Government. 

We are to give the Government $10,000,000 a 
year for foodstuffs, clothing, shoes, ships, aeroplanes, 
guns, munitions, and we are to withdraw 1,000,000, 
perhaps 2,000,000 men from active service. Everyone 
can do his share by economizing upon the things 
needed by the Government, or by the men, and that in- 
cludes the time and the labor of the people still em- 
ployed. 





Venetian mirror, from the line of Friedman Bros., finished 
in Antique Gold and Polychrome. 





This country is going to do an enormous business. 
Even Vienna, in the seat of the war, according to Am- 
bassador Penfield, is enjoying a prosperity never 
known in times of peace. “Jewelers, milliners, dealers 
in works of art, in fact, most people dealing in luxur- 
ies, are doing an enormous business with people who 
are growing rich on contracts for ammunition, cloth- 
ing, machinery or some of the thousand and one ar- 
ticles required by a nation that has called up since the 
beginning of the war from six to seven million sol- 
diers.” 

These are the people that are spending the 
money. Vast wealth is now being poured into new 
channels, is reaching new people, and is making wealth 
and prosperity they had never known before. 

The same facts are indicated by the extraordinary 
prosperity of the English dry-goods stores. Sir Rich- 
ard Burbridge, managing director of Harrods’s, says 
that the turnover of their firm this year was the largest 
in their history, and he attributes it to the fact that 
the public have been helping him transact his business 
by making it easier for his salespeople to sell goods 
and deliver them. 

Selfridge’s showed a profit in 1916, 15 per cent. 
greater than in 1915. Crowe—Wilson—Jay’s— 
Dickens & Jones’—Harries & Co.—Nicholson— 
Swan & Edgar—Wallis & Co.—all show a tremend- 
ously increased business. 

‘Wastefulness in the home or in the shop is an 
offense against patriotism. 

While America is gathering together an army of 
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TAPESTRY AFTER GOYA’S CARTOON 
“THE EARTHENWARE STALL.’’ 


From the collection of Royal Spanish tapestries, now on exhibition at the Hispanic Museum. 
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only 600,000 men, England and France have millions 
at the front. Our place in the war will be to help feed 
and sustain them. It is some big job and it can’t be 
done unless every man, woman and child in the United 
States helps. Figure out in your own mind, what you 
can do and then do it. 

Don’t let the skeptic ridicule your women making 
socks for the soldiers. Mrs. Herbert Satterlee, Chair- 
man of the Comfort Committee of the Navy League, 
very truthfully says that “a pair of hand-made socks 
will last five times as long as the machine-made sock, 
they are five times heavier.” 

Don’t let anyone ridicule their making bandages 
and suggest that they ought to be made by machine. 
The fact is that they are not made by machinery. 
Colonel Roosevelt states that in some sections of the 
French front they are tying up the wounds of the 
soldiers in newspapers, so if they can’t do anything 
else, let them get to work on bandages. Everybody 
must do something and do it quickly. 

The New York Red Cross Chapter, during June, 
turned out 13,000 hospital garments and 39,890 surg- 
ical dressings, all done by volunteer labor. During 
June they shipped sixty-nine cases abroad and during 
the first two weeks of July forty-five cases, all volun- 
tary labor. An average of 900 women a week are 
engaged on this work, and for the benefit of girls who 
work during the day, they keep open until ten o’clock 
at night. 

_And don’t let anyone ridicule the making of pretty 
little cretonne bags for the soldiers. When these men 
receive their comfort-kits they are as tickled over them 
as a child at Christmas time. Elms & Sellon, Marshall 
Field & Co., J. H. Thorp & Co., Peter Schneider, 
Sons & Co., Johnson & Faulkner, Mills & Gibb, have 
been sending liberal stocks to this office for this pur- 
pose, and the men are delighted to get them. 


Economize on your shoe leather, because with 
millions of men on the tramp shoes go fast. And 
clothing. The French have found that a soldier in 
active service must have a new suit every month. 
These suits are of heavier cloth than the average 
civilian wears. More wool is required, blankets and 
coats are needed, and for the civilian to buy as much 
as is customary in these lines simply means increased 
cost, not only to the individual, but to the Government. 
What the civilian can do, however, if he insists upon 
numerous changes of clothing, is to buy of a cloth 
that is largely cotton mixed. 

In Germany the government regulates dress. A 
woman is limited in the number of dresses, Htandker- 
chiefs and stockings that she may purchase, and the 
same restrictions are imposed on the men. 

The American girl to-day is wearing shoes nine- 
and-one-half inches high. The English have passed a 
law prohibiting the shoe being over six inches high. 





Don’t call for the khaki colors in dress. When 
you do you again interfere with the Government. Be 
extravagant if you will, but not along lines that com- 
pete with the Government. 

Congress is now considering a measure which 
will give the Government war control to any extent 
it might see fit. We are already throwing the full 
extent of our metal industry into war preparations. 
Final factors for consideration are: 

(1) Necessity of stopping supplies going indi- 
rectly to Germany, including raw stuffs supporting in- 
dustrial production in neutral countries of benefit to 
Germany ; (2) conservation of food and coal for our- 
selves and the Allies; (3) adoption of the Allies’ 
blacklist; (4) congestion upon our railways; (5) di- 
version of shipping facilities; (6) shortage of tools or 
machinery needed for war purposes; (7) shortage of 
raw materials; (8) conservation of skilled labor 
needed for specific purposes making necessary a policy 
of diversion from non-essential production ; (9) antici- 
pated entry of new belligerents into the war or of a 
separate peace by one of the present allies; (10) 
diplomatic pressure upon neutrals. 

Study these matters considered vital to the Gov- 
ernment. Study your field of immediate usefulness or 
your field of influence. Dismiss from your mind all 
subjects for argument and consider this one point. 
Weare at war. Either Germany is defeated or we are 
defeated. If we are defeated, it will cost billions of 
dollars indemnity. It will cost us our national free- 
dom. It will cost us humiliation. It will cost us the 
liberty of speech and action that has made for this 
country a haven for the oppressed of all nations. 


The longer the war lasts, the greater the loss of 
life. Therefore, if we are to quench the violence of 
a great conflagration, we cannot do it by throwing 
water from a bucket—we must surround it with a 
perfect deluge. And all of us must contribute our 
might to the deluge of this frightful, hellish con- 
flagration in Europe. 





NEW UPHOLSTERY LINES READY. 

HE new Fall line of Henry Goldthorp, now 

ready for inspection, comprises several novelties, 
art-silk effects in curtains and piece goods, original 
ideas in verdure tapestries and mercerized damasks, 
for furniture coverings and draperies, in an extensive 
range of colorings. 


The line is shown at the mill, Orleans and Jasper 
Streets, Philadelphia, and by the firm’s various repre- 
sentatives, H. L. Hass, 920 Chestnut Street, covering 
Philadelphia, and Washington; Henry Kest, 41 Union 
Square, N. Y., for metropolitan district; Warren 
Stilwell, 168 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, covering 
Chicago and Middle West ; Wm. McKendry, Portland, 
Ore., Pacific Coast. 
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AMERICA IN WORLD'S 
DYE INDUSTRY 


GREAT PROGRESS SEEN IN NATIONAL CO.’S MERGER— 
WORLDWIDE EXPANSION OF THE COLOR INDUSTRY— 


GERMANY’S PREPARATIONS FOR POST-WAR TRADE. 











ITH the organization of the National 

Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., with a cap- 

italization of $17,231,000, comes the prom- 

ise of the fulfilment of the desires of those 
most vitally interested in the establishment of a self- 
contained American coal-tar chemical industry which 
will free this country from all economic dependence 
upon foreign sources for the colors so essential to 
the textile color interests, as well as supply in a great 
measure the synthetic substances other than those 
used for tinctorial preparations. The co-operative 
feature embraced in the formation of the new com- 
pany spells “efficiency,” and with the consequent 
cheapening of production which should come through 
the co-operation of the important concerns embraced 
by the merger, consumers may confidently look for- 
ward to the resumption of pre-war prices for color 
stuffs with the return of normal conditions. 

The co-operation of the staffs of all the concerns 
interested cannot but be prolific of vast economic as 
well as technical advantages. This, and the fact that 
each step in the process of coal-tar chemical produc- 
tion, from the mining and destructive distillation of 
coal to the sales department, and the distribution 
from thence to the consumer is embraced, gives every 
assurance that a comprehensive and ‘self-contained 
all-American coal-tar chemical industry has at last 
been established. 

The National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., is 
an amalgamation of the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chem- 
ical Works, Inc., W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical 
Works, the National Aniline & Chemical Co., the 
Benzol Products Co., and certain plants and proper- 
ties of the General Chemical Co., the Barrett Co. and 
the Semet-Solvay Co. 

The present output is declared to be about 35,- 
000,000 pounds of dyestuffs a year, an amount be- 
lieved to be considerably above one-half of all the 
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domestic products of synthetic colors. There is no 
doubt that the new company will dominate the domestic 
color industry by reason of the strength of the new 
organization. 

While it is generally agreed that very decided 
progress has been made in building up an industry 
which will withstand the competition of foreign firms 
at the close of the war, there have been two vital 
factors missing. One has been an efficient organiza- 
tion of and combination between the various plants 
engaged, which would insure the strength and effi- 
ciency which has characterized the German plants. 
The other has been adequate Government protection 
for a new and struggling industry. The former bids 
fair to be supplied by this merger; the latter depends 
upon the force which may be brought to bear upon 
the Government so that it may realize its duty toward 
the maintenance of this industry as an invaluable as- 
set both in peace and in war. 

A statement of the new company is to the effect 
that when the capitalization is completed there will 
be practically 200,000 shares of 7 per cent. preferred 
stock, par value $100, and 350,000 shares of common 
stock without par value. No public offering is con- 
templated, the total issue having been taken by the 
constituent companies. iy 

SWITZERLAND, next to Germany, is the largest 
producer of artificial colors. With the aid of France 
and England she has overcome the difficulty intro- 
duced by the stoppage of the raw materials of the in- 
dustry from Germany. Although there is a shortage 
of labor, consequent upon the mobilization of the 
Swiss army, Switzerland is sending out satisfactory 
quantities of dyestuffs, including vat colors. As op- 
portunity offers it is certain that the Basle works will 
be greatly developed and an entente with British and 
French manufacturers is probable. 

Great Britain—The British dye and chemical 
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industry has since the war come to be regarded 
as of national importance. The recent formation of 
The Association of Chemical Manufacturers is a step 
of outstanding importance. Many new dye and 
chemical plants have been established in the British 
Isles since the outbreak of hostilities and one of the 
most notable of the new organizations is the British 
Dyes, Ltd., supported in a financial sense by the 
Government. Extensive expansion has been carried 
out in the plants of the large established concerns 
and a number of small organizations have been put 
into operation. 

The color makers of Great Britain have recog- 
nized that the war has given a worldwide stimulus to 
the chemical industry and the great need for chem- 
icals has been an incentive for the establishment of 
the industry there upon a greater scale than ever be- 
fore. It is recognized that the success of the British 
dye and color industry is dependent upon the develop- 
ment of economical methods in every branch, and 
knowing the main causes for the phenomenal success 
of the German chemical industry, it is becoming more 
and more apparent that British manufacturers purpose 
adopting a policy like that of the Germans. Certain 
of the large English concerns have applied for licenses 
to use German patents for the manufacture of dyes. 

FRANCE had only one native artificial color works 
in the commencement of hostilities, the Société de 
Matiéres Colorantes de St. Denis. The Compagnie 
Parisienne de Colors d’Aniline at Creil and the Man- 
ufacture Lyonnaise de Matiéres Colorantes at Lyons, 
in spite of their Gallic names, are branches of Ger- 
man works. Both are still working under Govern- 
ment control. The St. Denis works have had a long 
and honorable career, and in spite of the difficulties 
of the times have modernized their plant and are con- 
templating extensions. 

The British Government’s support of British 
Dyes, Ltd., has led to a similar movement in France. 
The Société Nationale des Matiéres Colorantes has 
been formed with a capital of 40,000,000 francs. It 
is understood that certain arrangements have been 
made between this French National Company and 
British Dyes, Ltd., probably as regards the provision 
of raw material and to prevent overlapping. 

Another new company with a capital of 3,000,000 
francs is the Compagnie Frang des Products Chim- 
iques et Matiéres Colorantes de Saint Clair du Rhone. 

ITALy’s manufactures are less advanced, but the 
Italian National Dyestuff Co. has been founded with 
a capital of 6,000,000 lire. The value of the annual 
importation of German chemicals into Italy has been 
30,000,000 lire. 

JAPAN is now independent of foreign supply of 
aniline oil and salt. The dyestuff industry has been 
fostered since the outbreak of the war. The Tokyo 








Gas Co., the Mitsui Mining Co., and a few others 
have succeeded in manufacturing artificial dyes suc- 
cessfully. The production of; sulphur blacks and 
browns has been fairly large: »»The Japan Dyestuff 
Co., which was launched some time ago under the of- 
ficial protection, with a capital of about $4,000,000, 
will shortly start the manufacture of special dyes. 

Russia made an early attempt to organize a dye- 
stuff industry. There has been some progress, but 
the effort still hangs fire Arrangements have been 
made to engage chemists from friendly countries, 
notably Switzerland. A company with a capital of 
$2,125,000 has been formed at Moscow to produce 
benzol. ; 

GERMANY—In Germany preparations are being 
made to meet conditions which are likely to prevail 
after the war. Hopes for the future are to some ex- 
tent based on the achievements of the chemical in- 
dustry during the war, but it is recognized that when 
peace comes the German industry will be almost en- 
tirely denuded of many raw materials, and only able 
to procure foreign supplies at inflated prices: Fears 
are expressed of the possible effects of steps being 
taken by Great Britain and the Allies to control cer- 
tain raw materials of vital necessity to Germany. 

As regards the financial factor, satisfaction is ex- 
pressed at the greater part of the German national in- 
come having been re-invested at home. England, 
France, and Russia, it is pointed out, have parted with 
much of their national wealth to foreign countries. 

The foreign trade outlook is viewed with 
some misgivings. The antipathy which will exist 
against Germany and German goods in many coun- 
tries is seriously considered. The fact of the eco- 
nomic dependency of Germany on foreign trade is a 
very vital problem. A strong plea is put forward for 
the inauguration of a policy of complete internal co- 
operation. The suggestions include, besides abolition 
of internal competition, the pooling of all experience, 
the scrapping of all but the best installations, and 
the cheapening of production by massed labor. What 
has been done in the German coal-tar dyes industry 
is held up as a pattern. 

The position of the chemical trade in the United 
States is being keenly watched, and it is held to be 
necessary to take strong measures to prevent the 
transplantation of chemical technical experience from 
Germany to the United States. It is recognized that 
many of our explosives and other chemical factories 
have made such large profits that there will be ample 
funds for that research work which will rapidly put 
these plants on a level with the German industry. 

Finally, the future of the German industry is 
held to be dependent in no small measure upon the 
full utilization of national resources and recovery of 
waste products. 
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LACE TRADE ACTS TO 
SECURE DESIGN PROTECTION 


: 

















the evils of design piracy. 

“We doubt if any prac- 
tice has worked greater in- 
jury to our own good than 
the flagrant practice of copy- 
ing original patterns.” 


This is the attitude tak- 
en by the committee of fif- 
teen and inasmuch as they 
despair of getting any pro- 
tection from Congress at 
this time when Congress is 
beset with war legislation, 
they say: 

“Our common interests 
imperatively demand that 
we do voluntarily that which 
in the not far distant future 
the law of our country will 
make compulsory. To that 
end, we have with the help 
of legal advice, after very 
exhaustive deliberation, 
evolved three simple form- 
ulas.” 


The three paragraphs, 
in the center of this page, 


T IS important for all trades that are interested 
in the subject of design to study the work that 
has been undertaken by the committee of fifteen 
of “The Lace and Embroidery Trade,” a New 
York association of manufacturers and importers, 
which, driven by the necessity for design protection, 
has endeavored to formulate plans that will check 


in other trades. 








FOR PURCHASE ORDER 
COPY 


1. The undersigned, in making this sale 
to (A. & Co.), hereby guarantees in con- 
sideration of (A. & Co.) making this pur- 
chase that the designs of all the goods sold 
herewith have not been copied, directly or 
indirectly, from any other design but are 
original with the undersigned and are his 
exclusive property. 


FOR SALES ORDER COPY 


_ 2. This order is given and accepted sub- 
ject to the condition that the customer will 
place all re-orders with the seller and will 
not copy or have copied, directly or indi- 
rectly, the designs of the merchandise with- 
out the written consent of the seller, and 
that the customer will place all orders for 
Sa of these designs with the 
seller. 


FOR INVOICE 


3. These goods are sold and delivered 
subject to the condition that the customer 
will place all re-orders with the seller and 
will not copy or have copied a design of 
any of the merchandise herein invoiced 
without the written consent of the seller. 
The acceptance of the merchandise and of 
this invoice is an acceptance of this condi- 
tion. 








The committee is undertaking a great work 
and one that will be far-reaching in its effect. 

If this most admirable plan can be carried into 
operation in the lace and embroidery trade, there 
is no reason why it can’t be brought into operation 


The three provisions cannot possibly injure any- 


body excepting those who 
definitely intend to copy de- 
signs and the number of men 
thus inclined is becoming 
fewer and fewer every day. 

The excuse heretofore 
made has been, that manu- 
facturers bought examples 
in the foreign markets and 
had no knowledge whether 
or not they were controlled 
in this country. 

Now, however, with the 
vast increase in the produc- 
tion of original things in 
America there is a growing 
conviction that their designs 
should be protected. 

Many a man who has 
heretofore depended upon 
the foreign design is now de- 
pending upon the ingenuity 
of his own organization and 
he clamors for protection. — 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
REPRODUCTIONS. 
R the decorative trade, 





cover the ordinary business 

transactions between a domestic or foreign manu- 
' facturer on the one side and the importer or jobber 
on the other; also between the importer or jobber 
' or embroidery manufacturer on one side and the 
retail or cutting-up trade on the other. 

It is the aim of the committee to obtain the 
acceptance of at least 75 per cent. of the lace and 
' embroidery firms. They propose to have a Griev- 
ance Board elected, the purpose of which will be to 
amicably adjust all differences arising between 
members of the industry or their customers. 
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interested in reproduc- 
tions of the early Italian, French, Spanish and 
English periods, it will be of much interést to see 
these early periods in the furniture which is being 
reproduced by the Antique Reproduction Co., and on 
display in their showrooms at 42 West Thirtieth Street. 
Here may be found a number of novelties includ- 
ing candle-sticks, book-rests, old paintings and many 
Chinese novelties. Conspicuous in the collection are 
several reproductions of chairs, tables and many other 
pieces of furniture carried out in the early period 
styles to the smallest detail. 
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ART IN TRADES CLUB REWARDS HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. 

HE Art in Trades Club has just secured through 

the Beaux Arts Institute a design for a medal 
to be awarded, yearly, in each New York City high 
school. C. Victor Twiss, president of the club, 
states that the purpose of the medal is to stimulate 
interest in the subject of industrial design. This 
topic is taught in the first year of the city high 
schools, and the Art in Trades Club, whose member- 
ship is widespread among manufacturers, interior 
decorators, architects, and designers, is very de- 
sirous of bringing to the attention of talented pupils 
in the high schools the great need of industrial 
designers throughout the country. 

To rouse interest in the proposed medal the 
club secured the co-operation of the Beaux Arts 
Institute. A general committee was organized, in- 
cluding the members of the club and the institute 
and the high schools. represented by Dr. James P. 
Haney, Director of Art. Lloyd Warren served as 
chairman of the joint committee and arranged a 
competition which secured designs from thirty of 
the younger sculptors of the city. Six of the pre- 
liminary designs were selected for the final contest, 
which was held late in June. At this time, prizes 
were awarded to: Giuseppe Decere, Ist prize; Fred- 
erick B. Clarke, 2d prize, and L. Bayman, 3d prize. 

The general standards achieved in the competi- 
tion were very high and drew strong commendation 
from Solon Borglum, Harry Wearne, Henry T. 
Hornbostel, Lloyd Warren and Dr. Haney, who, 
with others, formed the board of judges. Said Mr. 
Borglum: “Many of the medals showed a keen feel- 
ing for composition, while the technical rendition of 
the designs in the final competition was most com- 
mendable.” The plaster casts of the six designs in 
the final competition are to be exhibited in Sep- 
tember in the rooms of the Art in Trades Club, 11 
East Forty-fourth Street, Manhattan. 

The design made by Mr. Decere is now being 
reproduced in bronze by the Gorham Co. and will be 
distributed in September in the twenty-four high 
schools in the city. Two copies of the medal will be 
needed each year in each school, one being awarded 
in February and one in June, to the pupil of the first 
year high school class whose work in industrial de- 
sign has been best throughout the school year. 





WARNING TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
E MUST again warn our subscribers against 
paying money to agents who cannot show a 
recent letter from us giving them authority only to 
collect $2 from new subscribers. Any one offering 
to take a subscription to this publication at a re- 
duced price is a swindler, and should be arrested as 


such. There are many such who are continually de- 7 
frauding members of the various trades by collecting © 
subscriptions for trade papers. 





RED CROSS POSTERS BY SCHOOL PUPILS. 
N the opposite page we show four very interesting 
posters, prepared in competition by the pupils of 
New York High Schools. 

The School Art League offered prizes in each of 
the fourteen competing schools, and the work was 
done by pupils out of school hours without the assist- 
ance of class teachers. 

Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Art in the High 
Schools, stated that in his opinion, these examples of 
student work were among the best pieces of work 
that the high-school art department had produced. 

Many of the posters have a professional quality, 
and it would be difficult for the casual observer to be- 
lieve that they were the unaided work of high-school 
boys and girls. 

The illustrations we show are reproduced from 
the American Magazine of Art, by courtesy of the 
American Federation of Art. 





CONCERNING BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 
NEW and valuable addition to the text books of 
the La Salle Extension University has just 

reached our editorial desk for review. It is entitled 
“Office Organization and Management” and is from 
the pen of Carl C. Parsons, Manager of the Shaw- 
Walker Co., New York. This volume, which is a 
handy text-book size, covers in a most remarkable 
way the various divisional interests and complexities 
of modern business systems. 

An idea of the scope of the book can be gathered 
from the list of chapter headings which is as follows: 

Organization, Laying Out the Office, Office Em- 
ployees, Office Training, Rules and Regulations, Dis- 
cipline, Methods of Payment, Promotions, Increasing 
Efficiency, Suggestions and Ideas, Esprit de Corps, 
Vacations, Encouragement of Savings, Making Em- 
ployees Stockholders, Pension Systems, Welfare 
Work, Machinery of the Office, Records and Systems, 
Advertising Department Records, Sales Department 
Records, Credits and Collections Records, Order De- 
partment Records, Purchasing Records, Store Rec- 
ords, Shipping Records, Cost Accounting Records, 
Mailing Department, Supervising Office Work, Office 
Manager. 

All these subjects are treated in the broadly 
human, common-sense spirit of the man who has 
wrestled with the problems and mastered them in 
actual practice. 

The book in question is a part of the La Salle 
Extension University’s course on Business Admin- 


istration, and can only be obtained in connection with 
that course. 
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RED CROSS POSTERS BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 


See text on opposite page. 











Medal design, by Frederick B. Clarke, 
awarded second prize in Art in Trades 
Club contest 





Medal design, by Giuseppe Decere, 
awarded first prize in Art in Trades 
Club contest. 


PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS FOR A MEDAL TO BE AWARDED 
TO HIGH SCHOOL ART STUDENTS BY THE ART IN TRADES CLUB. 


See text on page 66. 
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THE FACTS ABOUT 
LACE CURTAIN 
SALES 


.LETTERS WHICH SUMMARIZE ACTUAL 
CONDITIONS IN VARIOUS TRADE CENTERS. 


ROM time to time we are told by the slush 
writérs on decoration that the lace curtain is 
passé; “that nobody you or I know ever uses 
lace curtains.” Some people who write for a 
living cari never get what they write into print un- 
less they write something that is surprising ; and all 
such stuff is very surprising, espe- 
cially to the people who know. 


are using casement cloths in sun parlors and 
porches. They might hurt the scrim and net end 
of the business, but they have not affected the lace 
curtain business. Casement cloths go into many of 
the newer style of houses, especially those of the 
bungalow type and fn apartment houses for library 
and dining room draperies.” 
(3) “We are selling many 





Nevertheless there are men, some 
salesmen and some manufacturers, 
who are always glad of an excuse 
for poor business and if they can 
put it on to the change of style, 
they are well satisfied. 

We recently wrote indiscrim- 
inately to fifty firms and asked 


LACE CURTAIN 
SALES 
NEWARK DE- 
PARTMENT 


scrim curtains. They are low- 
er in price and require equally 
as much salesmanship as re- 
quired for the sale of higher- 
priced -curtains. Therefore, 
the salesman has to hustle ,a 
good deal in order to get any- 
where near the books he got 


in a 





them to tell us flatly just what 
the condition was; to inform us 
literally whether their lace cur- 
tain business had fallen 1913 
off or whether it was 
better. We asked them 
to make comparisons 1915 
for five years back. 

Here are a few let- 1916 
ters we have received 
from New England: 





1912 ‘Averate year 


five years ago. Regarding the 
number of pairs, I would say I 
believe we sell just as many as 
we sold five years ago, but five 
years ago the lace curtain busi- 
ness of our city averaged five 
to ten dollars a pair. To-day 
it is less than five dollars. Case- 
ment cloths and novelties of 
this sort have not hurt the lace 
curtain business very materi- 


10% gain 
25% loss 
63% gain 
39% gain 








(1) “We are sell- 
ing as many lace cur- 
tains to-day as we did 
five years ago, but they 
are of a cheaper quality. 
We sell other things for 
the window, but we 
don’t sell enough to interfere with the selling of lace 
curtains.” — 

(2) “From our experience, the lace curtain bus- 
iness has not been seriously interfered with. We 
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ally for only very high-grade 

houses know how to use 

those goods to advantage 

and the average salesman 

does not push them. In the 

near future, I believe that 

the public will want some- 

thing in swiss, brussels, irish point, point de gene 

and St. Gall. This demand, I believe, will come 
after the war.” 

(4) “Lace curtains were never so much in de- 
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mand as right now. We are doing 50 per cent. more 
We buy 
Nottinghams and fancy laces one hundred pieces at 
atime. I gave an order a short while ago for $1,600 
worth of madras goods and inside of six months I 
have given repeat orders on the same goods.” 

(5) “I should say that the different kinds of 
casement cloths have hurt the sale of lace curtains 
and lace materials by 20 per cent. Of course, we do 
a considerable decorative business and we can use 
out-of-the-ordinary stuff. To-day the style of archi- 
tecture calls for little windows and doors. They 
don’t always open on hinges and ordinary lace cur- 
tains don’t fit. 


business than we did three years ago. 


Many people are now using lace 
materials by the yard instead of casement cloths 
and lace curtains. We do a large business in yard 
laces, which a few years ago did not exist, and it is 
this demand for yard laces, as well as casement 
cloths, that has hurt the lace curtain proper.” 

The following is from a firm in the Middle 
West: 

(6) 
ness was poor, but last season we sold more lace 
curtains than we have sold in* several years. The 
outlook to-day for medium and lower classes of 


“Previous to last Fall, the lace curtain busi- 


curtains, we think, is very good. We have, however, 
only occasional calls for the finer numbers, about $20 
a pair, the bulk of our business being done on scrims, 
marquisettes and voiles ranging in price from $2.50 
to $12 per pair, retail. We have just received an 
order from a girls’ seminary, which will require 
from three to four hundred yards, and we will use 
casement cloths for this job.” 

From Pittsburgh, we get the following: 

(7) “We are satisfied that the lace curtain busi- 
ness has improved in the last five years and this is 
due to the fact that the manufacturers have brought 
out some very clever net curtains made to look like 
the home-made allover nets and our regular business 
is coming back.” 

From New York State, we get a number of 
letters: 

(8) “We have had a wonderful business on 
Nottingham and Levers curtains and we have also 
done a satisfactory business on fine scrim made up 
with edges, insertions and filet motifs. In our town, 
the new homes being built are frequently of the 
bungalow style. Simple yard goods are very effec- 
tive. Personally, I feel there is nothing better for 
windows in the right kind of a room than irish point 
or brussels net curtains and we recommend them 
whenever we have an occasion.” 

(9) “While there are a great many laces being 
made from yard goods, which in a sense affects the 
sale of lace curtains by the pair, still we find the 


\, business we are doing in lace curtains shows an 





increase over each preceding season and the outlook 
for Fall is fine.” 

(10) “Our experience has not been satisfactory. 
We are selling to-day not more than 50 per cent. 
of the lace curtains we sold five years ago. We are 
going in more for casement cloths and fancy nets.” 

(11) “The sale of lace curtains is growing very 
rapidly. Decorators are using all sorts of things, but 
in Chicago and the Middle West lace curtains by 
the pair are taking the lead. Yard goods in net and 
marquisettes are also selling lively.” 

(12) “The use of different kinds of casement 
cloths has affected the lace curtain business some- 
what, but we find by investigation that‘the sales 
within the last five years have not been materially 
affected.” 

(13) “In reply to your letter, we have gone 
back in our stock records for five years and we find 
that the material increase in the lace curtain busi- 
ness by the pair is more than the material increase 
in the population of our city would justify. These 
figures do not take into consideration curtain nefs. 
Casement cloths have not interfered with increasing 
our business on lace curtains.” 

(14) “Our lace and scrim curtain business has 
increased greatly in the last five years. We cannot 


“see where other things have affected the lace cur- 


tain business at all—not that so many of the high- 
price curtains have been sold as formerly, but a 
much greater quantity of the medium-priced ar- 
ticles.” 

(15) “With us, the demand for lace curtains 
has dropped one-half in five years. The reason in 
our judgment is the fact that gauze silks and case- 
ment cloths are largely used on many interiors. 
Strange as it may seem, the demand for yard nets 
is larger than it was five years ago, but it is the 
judgment of the writer that silks of various de- 
scriptions used as draw-curtains are frequently tak- 
ing the place of the finer lace curtains.” 

(16) “The lace curtain business in this city is 
far better than it was two and a half years ago. I 
cannot say what the status of the lace curtain busi- 
ness was five years ago, but referring back to 
records, I can say that it is far better than it was 
two and a half years ago.” 

(17) “Our business has deteriorated on the 
finer grades of curtains about 50 per cent. New 
homes recently built or remodeled do not suggest 
the use of ready-made curtains. We have just 
closed the largest season we ever made on popular- 
priced lace curtains. There is also a great demand 
for filet and net curtains by the yard and the demand 
is inicreasing each season. I firmly believe that we 
will sell more nice sheer materials in the future.” 

(18) “Our business on lace curtains last season 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE AT WILMINGTON. 


The relation of fine lacesto expensive furnishing accessories is here shown in a home where 
no expense was spared to produce a refined and comfortable environment. 
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was very large, almost as large as any season we 
have ever had and we expect to do a still greater 
business in the coming season.” 


(19) “There appears to be a steadily increasing 
demand for lace window hangings, the trade show- 
ing preference to small, well-balanced styles in both 
filet and fancy nets, also increased demand for Not- 
tingham panel lace, which is sold in sections. We 
do an excellent business in Swiss panel lace or 
Bris-bis strip panelings. In connection with the 
large demand for plissé, or pleated shades made of 
Austrian cloth, of which we are using considerable, 
we are having a big sale of voile and marquisettes, 
plain and fancy styles. English type casements are 
selling well and we do not see that there is any 
falling off in any particular branch of our general 
curtain business.” 

From Newark, N. J., private records we get 
the following statistics: 

(20) “1912, the year taken as a basis of computa- 
tion, represented an average year in the sale of fine 
lace curtains. 

“1913 showed 10 per cent. gain over previous 
year, 

“1914 showed 25 per cent. loss over previous 
year. 

“1915 showed 63 per cent. gain over previous 
year. 

“1916 showed 39 per cent. gain over previous 
year. 

“This in the aggregate represented a very satis- 
factory gain in the four years investigated. 

“As to the class of curtains sold, the following 
explanation is instructive: 

“1912, prices ranged from $5.00 to $25.00. 

“1913, 1914, scrims were popular, prices $2.00 to 
$5.00. 

“1915, novelty curtains and Levers laces, $4.00 to 
$10.00. 

“1916, lacet curtains, Levers laces, Irish Point, 
Swiss Point, etc., $3.00 to $10.00.” 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We have made a fair analysis of the subject 
and it would seem as though the lace curtain busi- 
ness is by no means suffering. With an increasing 
interest in the subject of decoration, there is natur- 
ally a greater variety of materials used. The time 
is past when only a ready-made lace curtain is hung 
at every window. Many houses have windows that 
are not suited to a regulation size lace curtain, but 
those houses are the exception rather than the rule. 
The head of a lace curtain department need have no 
anxiety about the future of his business. All that 
he should do is to use the same initiative and the 
same good taste that he is using in the sale of other 





goods and, if a merchant, think carefully of volume 
sales. 

The experiences of Nos. 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 
14, 16, 18, 19 and 20 are well worth considering, and 
even the experiences of those who do a considerable 
business in sheer goods, casement cloths, silks and 
other substitutes for lace curtains indicate that they 
have not abandoned lace curtains by any means. 


We have not consulted the decorator, but we 
believe the firms that we have quoted very thor- 
oughly cover the subject, and if there were any 
grounds for believing that the lace curtain trade 
was deteriorating, that view would have found ex- 
pression. 

There is no doubt of the fact that there is evi- 
dence on all sides of the generous use of materials 
not included in the category of lace curtains. This 
does not indicate so much a lessening of the demand 
for lace curtains as it does a broadening of decora- 
tive thought. 

It would be folly to assume that every room 
should use lace curtains. There are occasions when 
they should not be used and where substitute ma- 
terial would be better; but the logical reasons and 
occasions for using lace curtains outnumber ten to 
one any reasons or occasions for the use of other 
fabrics. 

Lace curtains will be always in vogue. They 
will be always right, so long as they are used right. 
Nothing will ever be given that will supplant the 
lace curtain in the heart of the woman. While the 
lace curtain business is good, it ought to be far 
better, if a little intelligence is used by the salesman. 


The trouble is that the average man sells goods 
along the lines of least resistance—he sells the 
things that are easiest to sell. Possibly 10 per cent. 
of the windows in a house are not adapted to lace 
curtains, but there can be no doubt as to the decora- 
tive value of lace curtains, and as they offer a 
good substantial profit they should be pushed. lf 
the buyer keeps well in mind the increased cost of 
merchandise, it ought to be easy for him to per- 
ceive the necessity for increasing the profits of his 
department and the better grade lace curtains fur- 
nish always a good profit. 

We do not for a moment deprecate the use of 
other goods if taste permits, but we warn the de- 
partment buyer against losing his grip upon the 
lace curtain business. 

There are many windows that should never be 
treated with lace curtains, but should be treated 
with casement cloths or sheer silks, scrims or mar- 
quisettes. On the other hand, there are many win- 
dows that are now being treated with that class of 
goods that ought to be hung in laces. 
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It’s back in the 


T’S a long way back to 1858. 
days of cobble-stone streets and ferry boats, and 
no bridges across the river, no traffic police, no 
subways, no elevated railroad, no telephones, 


not even trolley cars or electric cars. Any man in 
those days to have suggested the idea of an auto- 
mobile or an aeroplane or a submarine would have 
been sent to the asylum for 
the incurable. Jules Verne 
dreamed of these wonders of 
the Twentieth Century, but 
nobody but a dreamer in 
New York ever looked be- 
yond the actualities from 
Fiftieth Street, south. 

Coney Island was all 
sand and a few huts. If you 
wanted to take your girl for 
a time you took her out to 
Third Avenue and Sixty- 
seventh Street to Landman’s 
Park, where the merry-go- 
round was a wild excite- 
ment. Jones’ woods were a 
wild expanse, running from 
Sixty-fourth Street up to 
Seventy-fourth Street and 
over to the East River, and 
right there at the East River 
was the best fishing imag- 
inable. Those were the days 
when the big slaughter 
houses were down in Eliza- 
beth, Forsyth and Eldridge L. 
Streets. It was a common 
thing to see the cattle and sheep driven in huge 
droves through the business streets. 

Fashionable New York lived over on East 
Broadway and Second Avenue, William M. Evarts’ 
residence was at Second Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, and the very elite in Washington Square. 
It was not until the seventies that they began to 
move up Fifth Avenue, and everything north of 
Fourth Street was “up Fifth Avenue.” Some time 
in the seventies the Stewart mansion was built ’way 
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NEW YORK TWO 
GENERATIONS BACK 





Foreman Fechtman, Dean of the New York 
upholstery trade. 


out on Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. 

At the time of the Lincoln campaign, 1859, 
when Lincoln ran for the Presidency of the United 
States, there was a big parade on Broadway and 
as the procession came past Canal Street, a little 
codger, about twelve years old, boasting to his 
cronies that he was going to touch the arm of the 
great American hero, rushed 
out of the line held back by 
the police, reached Lincoln’s 
carriage and grabbed the 
future President by the 
sleeve. If the club that was 
swung at him by one of the 
police guards had ever 
reached him, there would not 
be any L. Foreman Fecht- 
man in this story, but the 
youngster dodged it. 

It was about that year 
or the year before that this 
boy, now the dean of the 
wholesale trade, got a posi- 
tion with Herman Wagner, 
the father of George Wag- 
ner. Herman had a place 
at 165 William Street. The 
wholesale trade was all in 
this neighborhood. Next 
door was A. & H. S. Thorp, 
successors to Andrew Thorp, 
who founded the business in 
1819. 

Andrew Thorp started 
on Cliff Street. Then he 
moved to Gold Street, a block nearer to Broadway. 
There are no photographs of the neighborhood, the 
nearest is Broadway and Murray Street, 1819. 

Andrew took in his brother, Henry S. Thorp. 
Henry S. retired worth $75,000, a big sum in those 
days, and went back home to Fairfield where he 
lived like a prince. Then Thomas S. came into the 
partnership, later, Andrew’s son James, and about 
1878 the business went into the hands of James H. 
Thorp, of whose family Frank Thorp, one of eight 
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Madison Square, looking east from Broadway, 1838. 


sons, is to-day the only 
surviving male. 

Away back in 1837 
Johnson & Green were in 
their prime, located on 
William Street. Subse- 
quently the firm was suc- 
ceeded by George Johnson 
& Co., and in 1867 by 
Johnson & Faulkner, the 
Faulkner being Edward 
H. Faulkner, the father of 
Edward D. 


Adolph Tuska was on 


the same street between 
Beekman and Fulton, and 
this coterie, together with 
Johnson & Faulkner were 
the leading firms in up- 
holstery supplies. 

The importers of real 
fine goods were at this 
time, James Holdsworth 





West side of Broadway, corner of Spring Street, 1820. 
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& Co., who were afterward succeeded by (Nicol, 
Cowlishaw & Co.) ; Arnold, Constable & Co., Canal 
and Mercer Streets; Solomon & Hart, Broadway 
and Franklin Street. 

In 1852 Peter Schneider started at 11 Hester 
Street, at that time uptown. In 1862 John Trust 
joined him at 177 Canal Street and the firm be- 
came known as Trust & Schneider. In 1864 Trust 
died and Mr. Schneider, who was on Canal Street 
between Elizabeth and Mott, suggested a combina- 
tion with Wagner and the firm of Wagner & Schnei- 
der was formed. They made money fast, and soon 
bought property at the corner of Canal and Mott 
Streets, and at the expense of $150,000 erected a 
building. All of these firms were simply handlers 
of supplies. 

The furniture center was on Hudson Street, 
where Henry’ Bruner, 
(Bruner & Moore) were 
located, who afterward 
sold out to George C. 
Flint. Here also were 
Portington Bros., New- 
comb & Co., and the elder 
Fred Zerfass, uncle of 
Charles Zerfass, and at 
this period, 1860, the pro- 
ducers of fine goods were 
Roux, Marcotte, Southart, 
Pottier’ & Stymus, De- 
Graff & Taylor and Her- 
ter Bros. 

The fringe trade was 
represerited as early as 
1858 by Robert Weinberg, 
the founder of C. Wein- 
berg & Co., and the father 
of Charles Weinberg. 
They were located at 
Broadway and Broome 
Street. 

Those were the days 
of apprenticeships. De- 
Graff & Taylor always had twelve or fourteen ap- 
prentices bound to them for three years before be- 
ing given journeyman wages. For months they did 
nothing but set and tie springs. There were at 
least one hundred and twenty-five apprentices in 
New York at that time learning to become expert 
furniture upholsterers. 

In those days every maker of furniture sent his 
production out to be finished. A man named Lud- 
wig was the leading polisher, another good man 
was Cammedan. The furniture maker packed his 
goods on a truck and thé truckman that furnished 
the most mattresses, charged the best prices and 
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got the most business, because the streets were 
tough and the furniture had to be handled care- 
fully to avoid vibration. 

The furniture remained at the polisher’s from 
four to six weeks, and the process of finishing was 
long and laborious. The wood was first varnished, 
scraped, and pumic stoned, and again varnished, 
scraped and pumice stoned, and repeated a third 
time. Finally the last coat, the flowing-coat, was 
applied in a dustproof room. The result was that 
the furniture thus treated had a finish that lasted 
a lifetime. 

After Wagner & Schneider were in business for 
a couple of years, about 1861, Julius Stroheim, 
father of Salo Stroheim, who was employed by 
A. & M. Tuska, was admitted to partnership, and 
the name was changed to Wagner, Schneider & Co. 
This firm dissolved when 
Mr. Wagner wanted his 
son George to be admit- 


ted. Mr. Schneider re- 
fused so Mr. Wagner 
withdrew and took a 


building at Canal and 
Elizabeth Streets, furnish- 
ing it in a way, at that 
time, regarded luxurious. 
He died, however, before 
the business had been 
fairly started. His widow 
was in great distress until 
J. B. Ryer went to her 
with the proposition that 
he would carry out Mr. 
Wagner’s plans for his 
son. Mrs. Wagner put 
$40,000 into the business 
and the firm of Ryer & 
Wagner was formed, the 
old firm of Wagner, Schneider & Co. changing to 
Schneider, Stroheim & Co., 1877. This firm con- 
tinued until 1883, when they separated each to 
perpetuate his name in individual concerns. 

In 1880, L. Foreman Fechtman started in busi- 
ness for himself at 209 Canal Street. He was there 
two years when he removed to 183 Canal Street. 
At that time hair-cloth and plush were the principal 
coverings. Johnson & Faulkner were the big hair- 
cloth manufacturers. Devlin Bros., of Nineteenth 
Street and Eighth Avenue, were also making the 
goods, and the imported stuff came from Laycock, 
of England, and a few small German weavers. 

The uptown movement began about 1893 and 
the old downtown neighborhood scattered. 
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Corner of Broadway and Grand Street, 1824. 





On the right, junction of Broadway and the Bowery Road, 
1828. The sites of Johnson & Faulkner and Ferguson Bros., 
before there was a Union Square. 
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Columbia College, Fiftieth Street, between Fourth and Fifth 
Avenues, 1860. 


= L. Foreman Fecht- 
man is to-day the dean 
of the jobbing trade, 
and he has moreover 
the distinction of being 
the only man in the 
business who started 
with his own money. 
The big firms of to-day 
are conducted by men 
who inherited from 
their fathers, but Mr. 
Fechtman has grown, 
by his own _ efforts 
having started with the 
money that he had 
saved in years of clos- 
est economy. 
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SAN FRANCISCO NOTES 


LANS are being made by the extension division 

of the University of California for a course of 
study in interior decoration, similar to the one given 
last term under the direction of Sumner Robinson, 
classes to be organized at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. According to the plans now under way this 
course will be directed by Bernard C. Jakway, for- 
merly of New York, who has had considerable ex- 
perience along this line of work, having taught a class 
at the Y. W. C. A. School at San Francisco. 

The H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, Cal., which 
conducts a large drapery and upholstery department, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the form- 
ing of the partnership between H. C. Capwell and 
A. S. Lavenson during July. One of the features of 
the celebration was a banquet attended by the heads 
of the house and their five hundred employees, at 
which both Mr. Capwell and Mr. Lavenson were pre- 
sented with a magnificent bronze statue. Mr. Cap- 
well first engaged in business in that city in 1889, and 
three years later formed a partnership with A. S. 
Lavenson, now the vice-president of the firm. In 
speaking of the early days Mr. Capwell delights to 
tell of the launching of the money-back system in 
Oakland. A woman came into the store and pur- 
chased two hundred dollars’ worth of curtains for the 
first apartment house in that city. Mr. Capwell 
helped make the sale and told the customer that if 
they were not satisfactory they could be returned and 
the money would be refunded. A little later it de- 
veloped that the woman had no money with which to 
pay for the curtains so the firm took them back and 
for the first time used the “money-back” system. 
This concern have been compelled to move several 











Piccadilly Table, from the line of the Antique Reproduction 
0. 


times to larger quarters and now occupy their own 
magnificent four-story building in the heart of the 
new retail district. 

A new furniture house has been opened at Oak- 
land, Cal., by Cherry’s, under the management of W. 
J. Calder, for many years with D. N. & E. Walter 
& Co., San Francisco. A large drapery department is 
a feature of the new store, this being in charge of 
Ernest Ochs, formerly with the John Breuner Co. 

Sanford Harris, formerly of the wholesale dra- 
pery department of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., of 
San Francisco, has joined the artillery corps. 

J. F. Remmers, formerly in business in Oakland, 
but more recently with Keller & Coyle, San Fran- 
cisco, has joined the staff of the Paris Drapery 
House at San Diego, Cal. 

O. C. Dunn, formerly with Barker Bros., -Los 
Angeles, is now with S. & G. Gump, San Francisco, 
filling a position in the decorative department. 

Sam A. Davis, who represents, J. H. Thorp & 
Co. in the Pacific Coast territory, has made arrange- 
ments to also handle the furniture line of the Retting 
Furniture Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A. J. Hansen, of the Hansen Drapery Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., was a visitor in San Francisco late in 
July. 

Frank Hoffman, of the wholesale drapery and 
upholstery department of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., 
sailed for Honolulu recently on his third trip to the 
Islands in the interests of this San Francisco firm. 

The Phoebe A. Hearst loan collection of rugs is 
one of the recent attractions installed in the Palace 
of Fine Arts on the former Exposition grounds at 
San Francisco. 

The Hulse-Bradford Co., wholesale draperies, 
upholstery goods and floor coverings, for several 
years located at 986 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
have made arrangements to move closer to the whole- 
sale and retail district and have taken a long-term 
lease on a four-story building now in course of con- 
struction on Mission Street, between Fourth and 
Fifth Streets. The new location is directly behind 
the Emporium and surrounded by high-class whole- 
sale establishments. 


J. G. Mack & Co., Portland, Ore., announce their 
retirement from the field and a special sale is being 
held to dispose of the stock of merchandise on hand. 

On September 4 the schedule of minimum wages 
for women and minors employed in mercantile indus- 
tries in California, recently decided upon by the In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission, will go into effect. The 
new ruling provides that no experienced woman may 
be paid less than $10 a week, while beginners under 
eighteen years of age must receive at least $6 a week, 
with those between the ages of eighteen and twenty 
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One of the many store window shades made for the Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso, Texas and executed by Julius 





Guttmann, 49 West 45th St., New York. The extraordinary size of this shade makes it of unusual interest. It measures 
17 ft. 9 in. by 11 ft. and is made in one piece in natural-color casement cloth 


years receiving not less than $8 a week, with certain 
advances provided for during their apprenticeship 
Only a certain number of beginners are allowed in 
proportion to skilled workers, but provisions are made 
for work during the rush seasons. In making the 
schedule the members of the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission conferred with a committee from the Retail 
Dry Goods Association of California, the employers 
being represented by Marshal Hale, of Hale Bros., 
San Francisco; William Marks, of Marks Bros., San 
Francisco; C. C. Holmes, of the H. C. Capwell Co., 
Oakland, and Samuel Leask, of Santa Cruz. 

A meeting of retail dry goods merchants was 
held in San Francisco late in July to discuss the 
proposition of putting a system of but one delivery a 
day into effect during the progress of the war. It 
was decided to adopt this system at once in order to 
reduce expenses and to release a large number of em- 
ployees for service elsewhere. The merchants of 
Oakland have followed the lead of those in San 
Francisco, but have declined to close their stores on 
Saturday evening, claiming that it is necessary to 
keep open late on this evening to keep trade at home 
that would otherwise go elsewhere. 





HE Women Decorators’ Association is considering 

organizing an exposition which shall present to 
the public a series of rooms and displays illustrating 
modern forms of home furnishing. It is expected that 
some tentative plan will be announced soon. 
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OTHER WORK FOR WILLING ASPIRANTS. 
HE Honor Roll, published elsewhere in this 
magazine, giving the names of men who have 

volunteered to serve their country in connection with 

the navy, army, or home defense units, is being re- 
vised from month to month and the names of some 
already published have been removed because some 
of the boys did not pass the necessary physical tests. 

This is no reflection whatever on the men thus turned 

down because the tests are necessarily very rigid and 

the standard of health very high. 

We would advise any who have been disappoint- 
ed in their efforts to join some particular unit to try 
some other branch of the service where the work is 
of a less exacting nature, depot battalions, commis- 
sary departments or even clerical work. 

It may be that at the present time there is not 
room to place all who have offered themselves in 
these latter mentioned departments, but those who are 
in earnest will find it worth their while to be per- 
sistent, and if one branch of the service is full, try 
another. In the event of not being able to find an 
opportunity in any of the regular branches of service, 
we would advise each one to report to the police 
department of his precinct in order that he may be 
on call for home defense work if nothing else. 





HE J. H. Burns Co., one of the oldest dry goods 
establishments of Janesville, Wis., has been suc- 
ceeded by the Janesville Dry Goods Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS’ NEW 
LINES. 

MONG the many new offerings of the Phila- 

delphia Tapestry Mills for this season are a 
number of interesting examples in tapestry yard 
goods. These are made up in many different de- 
signs, including several Chinese floral and verdure 
effects, and some very interesting block designs. 
There is also a splendid line of table scarfs to 
match. 

In couch-covers there is as large a variety as ever. 

A number of new damasks are being brought 
out by the firm which are made up in Chinese and 
striped effects. For other drapery purposes, they 
are showing a number of mercerized poplins. The 
Andover quality includes fifteen colors, and the 
Harvard twenty. These qualities are being offered 
at prices which will interest careful buyers. 





PERIOD MIRRORS AND FRAMES. 


LINE of period mirrors which embraces the 

Early English, French and Italian Periods is 
being shown by Friedman Bros. at their showrooms, 
309 East Forty-third Street. These are being fin- 
ished in antique gold, polychrome and mahogany. 
The line, which is very unique in all details, has met 
much favor by architects, interior decorators and 
buyers over the country. The firm are also showing 
a very large number of picture frames made up in 
numerous patterns and various finishes. 


NEW CURTAINS AND BEDSETS. 


R this season the Brooks & Foshay Co. are show- 

ing many new novelties in curtains, including a 
number of marquisette curtains with cretonne bands 
and hemstitched borders. These are made up in a 
large range of colors with bedsets to match. 

A number of new square-mesh filets and a new 
line of figured-muslin curtains with edges and inser- 
tion, and panel curtains with filet motifs, have also 
been added to the line. 





AN INTERESTING PICTURE. 
T IS interesting at this time to note the repro- 
duction below of an old illustration taken from 
Leslie’s Weekly, July 6, 1861. 

Up to the time that Florence Nightingale took 
up the great work in the Crimean War, the nursing 
of the sick and wounded in the armies of the world 
had been inefficient and unsystematized; but when 
the Civil War began in 1861 a United States Sani- 
tary Commission was formed, and over 225,000 sick 
and wounded soldiers were cared for in general hos- 
pitals far removed from the battle front, and sol- 
diers’ homes provided for 600,000 more. Then, as 
now, the volunteer nurses and patriotic women did 
the most of the work to alleviate the sufferings of 
the wounded. 

The illustration is interesting also from the 
furnishing standpoint. The bed footboards are so 
close together that two beds look like one long bed. 
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Soldiers’ quarters at Georgetown, 1861. 
































Chinese and Egyptian table lamps, from the line of Lazarus & 
Rosenfeld. 





VALUABLE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
HE Gould-Mersereau Co., elsewhere in this maga- 
zine, make an announcement of particular inter- 

est to dealers. The announcement states that the 
firm’s catalogue will be sent express prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of a request, to dealers who are interested in 
drapery, carpet or cabinet hardware. 

A hardware catalogue is an expensive piece of 
literature to produce. It represents not only the rec- 
ord of inventions along hardware lines, but it de- 
scribes and illustrates many convenient devices which 
the average buyer would never think of inquiring 
for unless he saw them catalogued or had the sam- 
ples shown to him by a salesman. 

It is therefore as important to the buyer to be 
acquainted with all that a new catalogue contains as 
it is for the manufacturer to have his catalogues dis- 
tributed. 

With this idea in mind the Gould-Mersereau 
Co., to avoid having their catalogues sent to those 
who have only a casual interest in them, have taken 
the plan above mentioned so as to make sure that 
every interested buyer may receive a copy, express 
prepaid, while surplus distribution will be avoided. 

The catalogue is well worth writing for. Get 
your request in early. 





IN NEW QUARTERS. : 
NE of the latest additions to the uptown uphol- 
stery district is Jacob Sturmer, lace curtains, 
who is now occupying quarters at 29 East Twenty- 
second Street. In these new quarters, both the 
salesrooms and factory are combined. In the lat- 
ter, new equipment and facilities have been installed 
which will enable them to take care of the trade bet- 
ter than before. Buyers who are interested in lace 
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curtain lines are invited to call and inspect the new 
quarters and at the same time see the new offerings, 
among which there are a number of lacet Arabian 
curtains in all combinations, scrim and novelty cur- 
tains, bedsets and panels and a fine line of cable 
nets at very attractive prices. 


TO HOLD AN EXHIBITION OF DESIGN. 
HE American Museum of Natural History’ an- 
nounces plans for an exhibition of designs suit- 

able for the decoration of textile fabrics, wall-paper 
and ceramics to be held in the Museum from De- 
cember 17 to 31 inclusive. 

The announcement calls attention to the fact 
that the decorative figures and color schemes, from 
the arts of primitive peoples, in the exhibition halls 
of the Museum, present a wealth of material for the 
designer. During the past year over 3,000 students 
of design have made use of the Museum collections 
in their work and this exposition has been arranged 
by the Museum authorities as a means of bringing 
the study facilities of the Museum to the attention of 
a much larger number of students. 

Designs to be entered for exhibition must be re- 
ceived prior to December 10. No prizes or awards 
of any kind will be given, but the designs submitted 
will be passed upon by a committee and such as meet 
its approval will be placed on exhibition. Particulars 
concerning the character of the designs which may be 
submitted may be had upon application to Charles W. 
Mead at the Museum, Seventy-seventh Street and 
Central Park West. 


SOME STAGGERING ORDERS. 
LIST of supplies contracted for by the United 
States Government, for delivery September 1, in- 
cludes 37,000,000 yards of bobbinet, 45,500,000 yards 
of cotton cloth and 21,300,000 yards of unbleached 
drilling. 











Walnut chipped-carved cedar-lined chest, with a blank 
top for inscription. By Somma Shops, Inc. 
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WHERE THE WORKROOM BELONGS. 

EPLYING to the inquiry in the July “UpHot- 

STERER” “Where does the workroom belong?” I 
wish to say that there is only one place for this work- 
room and that is under the management and juris- 
diction of the upholstery buyer. 

First: The upholstery department carries the 
fabrics for the reupholstering of furniture. 

Second: The upholstery employs 
labor that can do either drapery or upholstery work, 


workroom 


thereby reducing overhead expense of workroom. 

Third: If this work was done in the furniture de- 
partment it would necessitate carrying extra help, 
extra overhead expense, extra bookkeepers to keep 
account of the transferring of merchandise from the 
upholstery to furniture department, and there would 
be a constant mix up of charges. 

GEORGE J. CARTER, 
John Wanamaker, New York. 





AS A MANUFACTURER VIEWS THE 
CURTAIN TRADE. 

LSEWHERE in this number is a summary of 

reports from various retail distributors of lace 
curtains, showing the conditions which prevail with 
regard to the retail lace-curtain business. From a 
communication which we have received from a man- 
ufacturer, we quote the following: 

“In your July issue you, to my mind, put in a 
few words the reason for the falling off in sales in 
most lace curtain departments—‘mental lethargy.’ 

“The average buyer will answer ‘It is not my 
fault, but most of my customers want yard goods, 
casement cloth, or some other simple window dec- 
oration.’ 

“The average woman five, seven or ten years 
ago paid from three to five dollars a pair for shoes 
—-now she pays from ten to fifteen. Does she do it 
because she is anxious to spend a lot of money on 
shoes, or does she do it because the shoe dealer 
shows her attractive shoes at the higher price? You 
may say the windows of houses to-day are uneven— 
not suited to lace curtains. How many houses in 
proportion to the whole number are of that style of 
Not 10 per cent. 

“How many rooms have you seen where lace 


Not 10 


architecture ? 


curtains by the pair might not be used? 
per cent. 

“Ts it not a fact that both from the inside of 
the room, and from the outside of the house, a pair 
of lace curtains or a panel curtain is much more 
decorative than the average plain fabric now used? 


“Ts it not a fact that the profit is greater in 
selling one pair of lace curtains at a certain price 
Is it not a 
fact that the average woman who buys curtain ma- 


than to sell yardage at the same price? 





terial at 35 cents a yard would buy a pair of curtains 
at $2.95 or $3 a pair, and the woman who pays 50 
cents a yard would decidedly pay $5 a pair, and the 
customer who pays $1 a yard or over would pay 
$10 to $25 for a pair? 

“The things that go to make a department a 
success are: Volume, Net Profit, Reduced Selling 
Cost, Fewer Remnants. 

“How many departments in the country have 
increased their business more than the cost of mer- 
chandise has gone up? You pay an average of 4 
more on your purchases in your personal needs. Do 
you believe you have increased the average sale in 
your department 14? 

“Styles are created by people interested in the 
sale of merchandise. What are you doing to create 
a style in your city that will increase your profit? 

“The suggestion the writer offers is this: Three 
or four buyers in a city, can, by concerted effort, 
increase the volume of business done by each of 
them. 

“Show pair goods, tell your salespeople about 
them. Push their sale, put in window displays, 
show good stuff. What others have done you 
can do. 

“The writer knows of an instance in one large 
department where a new buyer increased the busi- 
ness 28 per cent. during the first six months and the 
lace curtain section contributed over 20 per cent. of 
the increase. The old buyer did not believe pair 
goods would sell, the new buyer made them sell 
with the gratifying result here cited.” 





DU PONTS ENTER DYE BUSINESS. 

N ANNOUNCEMENT of unusual interest to 

the textile trades was made when on August 
7 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. gave the fol- 
lowing message to the business world at large: 

“We desire to announce our decision to enter 
the coal tar dye industry. 

“The reasons for this step might be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Our development during recent years in the 
explosive and in several other branches of the chem- 
ical industry, brings us now to the logical result of 
undertaking in a broad and comprehensive way the 
manufacture of synthetic dyestuffs and kindred 
products. 

“The explosive and coal tar dye industries are 
closely allied; both require intermediates which we 
manufacture in a large way; both are highly scien- 
tific and thoroughly developed and both require 
large technical and commercial organizations. 

“We start with (1) the necessary raw materials, 
products of this country, therefore not dependent 
on Europe; (2) a chemical and engineering organi- 
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Wall panel, by Edgewater Tapestry Looms. 











zation second to none in magnitude and scientific 
attainment; (3) unequaled plant and laboratory fa- 
cilities, and (4) an adequate commercial organi- 
zation. 

“We know the needs of the various consuming 
industries, i. e., cotton, calico printing, wool, silk, 
leather, paper, paints, printing inks, etc., and plan 
to meet them in due time. 

“Our development will necessarily be progres- 
sive, starting with certain products and increasing 
as rapidly as possible. 

“Our technical laboratories, with a competent 
staff of experts, will be at the disposal of all con- 
sumers in all branches. 

“We shall establish, and hold to, the highest 
standards of quality. , 

“Our prices from the start will be based upon 
our cost of raw materials and labor, with the end 
in view of establishing at this time, under abnormal 
conditions, cordial and enduring relations with the 
consuming industries. 

“Back of all this is the compelling force of the 
country’s need. If as the result of the combined ef- 
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forts of all, the United States can in time become 
self-contained, we are quite certain that we voice 
the sentiment of the consuming industries in pre- 
dicting that the effort will not have been made in 
vain.” 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS TO CON- 

STITUTE THE “HOOVER POLICE.” 

HE commercial travelers of the United States 

were recognized as a factor in economics by an 
invitation extended by Herbert Hoover, Administra- 
tion Food Expert, to meet him in conference in 
Washington August 3. Among those invited were 
Walter E. Rosenthal, president of the Upholstery 
Men’s Association; J. B. Patton, of the Lace and 
Embroidery Association; John J. Twohey, of the 
Silk Travelers’ Association; Tim Healy, of the Na- 
tional Council, and Sam Ullman, of the Far West- 
ern Travelers’ Association. About forty men were 
in attendance. 

Mr. Hoover called attention to the nation’s 
campaign for the conservation of food and said that 
he believed that no body of men could be of more 
vital service to the nation than the commercial trav- 
elers; they come in contact with the hotels, restau- 
rants, dining cars, steamboats, and are in a position 
to see where extravagances and waste are prac- 
ticed. 

Mr. Hoover urged the assistance of this vast 
army who traverse the country, and he wished them 
to constitute the “Hoover Police,’ and to preach 
and practice the doctrines which the food adminis- 
tration are advocating. He asked them to act of- 
ficially for the Government. A permanent organi- 
zation was effected. Tim Healy of the Silk Trav- 
elers’ Association was elected chairman. 

A special button is being stamped under the au- 
thority of the Government, and is to be worn by all 
members of this national organization, which in- 
cludes officially twenty-two Commercial Travelers’ 
Associations pledged to this branch of government 
work. 


HAVE DOUBLED PLANT CAPACITY. 

HE Miller Wire Spring Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 

advise us that the rapid growth of their business 
for the last few years has compelled them to arrange 
for additional factory buildings and equipment. New 
quarters are now being completed, which are ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy September 1, that 
will enable them to double the capacity of the plant. 
In view of this increased equipment, the trade may 
expect to receive prompt shipments and a considerable 
increase in the range of work that the firm will be in 
a position to handle. 











On the right, door panel, from the line of H. F. Meyer. 
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A SPLENDID RED CROSS PLAN. 
EON C. BAILEY, head of the contract and 
upholstery department, of the R. E. Kenington 

Co., Jackson, Miss., advises us that he has worked 
out the co-operative plan, described below, in con- 
nection with employees of his firm for helping the 
Red Cross. 

Each employee of the store, to the number of 
about sixty, has pledged 1 per cent. of his salary 
for the Red Cross. This is taken out monthly and 
made into one check by the office and forwarded to 
the proper authorities. 

“On the face of it,” said Mr. Bailey, “this contri- 
bution may seem small, but taken as a whole it 
means that our employees are giving over $50 per 
month, and we have pledged this amount to be 
given each month so long as the war lasts. If every 
department store’s employees in the United States 
would follow this plan, think of the amount of 
money that would be turned in. By having the 
office handle the amount the employee never misses 
the money. ‘The plan is businesslike and our em- 
ployees are exempt from making any other donations. 
Moreover, the store is not solicited by the various 
organizations for we are an organization in our- 
selves. I write you this so that the idea may be 
passed on. I have not seen or heard of such an organ- 
ization anywhere else.” 





EGYPTIAN PERIOD LAMPS. 

HAT the trend toward Egyptian styles is be- 

coming a vogue is evidenced by the fact that 
there is already a demand for these styles, and there 
is no doubt that very shortly it will be possible to 
obtain side-walls, floor-coverings and draperies all 
in the same spirit of Egyptian ornament. 

Keeping pace with these developments, Laza- 
rus & Rosenfeld are showing a very extensive line 
of Egyptian floor and table lamps. Much time and 
care was expended in putting these new lamps upon 
the market and they are exact reproductions, both in 
colors and style, of the true Egyptian periods. Be- 
sides these they are showing a very extensive line 
of Chinese lamps, Oriental art goods, Italian marble 
pedestals and garden ornaments. 


E. C. CARTER JR. ASSUMES BUSINESS. 
N JULY 1, E. C. Carter Sr. turned over his in- 
terests in E. C. Carter & Son, to E. C. Carter Jr., 

and although the firm will continue to be known 
under the present name, Mr. Carter Jr. has become 
the sole owner. 

Young Mr. Carter has been the active man- 
ager of the business for the past twelve years, so 
there will be no changes in the policies of this old 
established firm. 





ALYTA, A NEW PRODUCT. 

MOST interesting exposition of a new art was 

opened last month in the Bartholdi Building. 
It presented an almost inexhaustible collection of 
Alyta samples and the surprise of it was not so 
much in the beauty and the cleverness of the de- 
signs and coloring of these appliqué decorations, but 
in the tremendous variety, hundreds upon hundreds 
of different designs being shown. 

Alyta, as illustrated on the opposite page, is a 
decoration cut out of felt and ready to appliqué by 
sewing or pasting upon a background for draperies 
or other decorations. The design may be any size; 
the motif may be floral, landscape or genre. The 
details of the design and the colorings are secured 
through superimposing one detail upon another, 
thus building up by several thicknesses of felt a 
result that is charming. 

Entire room-schemes are arranged upon a plan 
whereby motifs may be used for all of the furnish- 
ings, not the same motifs necessarily, but harmoniz- 
ing motifs. 

In making these appliqués, felt is used because 
felt may be cut in such a way that there is no rav- 
elled edge and some very fine details are produced 
by pasting one detail upon another. 

The whole line is a distinctly new idea in mer- 
chandising. The use of appliqués is old, but it re- 
mained for the Alyta Co. to commercialize the sub- 
ject. A.S. W. Grundy represents the company and 
has opened the line in New York at the Bartholdi 
Building, Twenty-third Street and Broadway. When 
Mr. Grundy returns to San Francisco F. H. Kimbell 
will be in charge. 


EAST INDIAN NOVELTIES ARRIVING FRE- 
QUENTLY. 
M J. BHUMGARA Jjr., of M. J. Bhumgara, who 

e at the present time is at the London office of 
the firm, is sending over a number of shipments of 
East Indian art wares, including embroideries, novel- 
ties, Oriental draperies, etc. 

At the New York office the firm have a large stock 
of their popular Bokhara embroideries. These are 
especially popular and American buyers have during 
the past year taken up these fabrics and novelties very 
freely. 

Among the many new articles being offered by 
the firm are a number of painted papier-maché boxes, 
candlesticks and vases made in Cashmere. Their line 
of Roumanian embroideries, novelties and prints is 


very attractive and the prices are exceedingly reason- 
able. 








HE Newcomb-Endicott Co., Detroit, have in- 


creased their capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$2,500,000. 
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A SELECTION OF ALYTA APPLIQUE PRODUCTS. 
See text on the opposite page. 











OBITUARY. 


THOMAS M. DOODY. 


4 ew news of the death of Thomas M. Doody at his 
home in Montclair, N. J., July 21 was a great 
surprise. He had been ill but a short time of blood 
poisoning. Funeral services were held from St. Paul’s 
Church in Brooklyn, July 23. The interment was 
made in the Holy Cross Cemetery. 

Deceased was a man of unusual ability as styler 
of the firm’s product. He had been with Collins & 
Aikman since 1891, when as a young man of twenty- 
four years he joined Mr. Aikman in the New York 
office as bookkeeper. 

At the time of his death, he was president of the 
company. He had been unusually successful and his 
methods drew to him the loyal support of associates 
and buyers. Mr. Doody was a member of the New 
York Athletic Club, the Aldine Club, South Shore 
Country Club of Chicago, Upper Montclair Country 
Club and the Montclair Club. He is survived by his 
widow and three daughters. 


J. WALTER WHITE. 


¥ + trade will regret to learn of the death of J. 
Walter White, a young and highly esteemed up- 
holstery salesman in the employ of Bassett, McNab 
& Co., Philadelphia, during the past four or five years, 
and previous to that time in the Philadelphia office of 
J. H.-Thorp & Co., 1200 Chestnut Street. 

The funeral services were held on Saturday Au- 
gust 4, from his late residence, 1619 Corlies Street. 
A wife and daughter survive. 


WILLIAM HARRISON BROWN. 


poe Harrison Brown died at his home at 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., July 26. Mr. Brown, 
who was associated with the firm of W. H. Brown, Son 
& Co., of 395 Broadway, New York, was sixty-three 
years of age and a brother-in-law of John Wana- 
maker. 





HE Vogue Studio, 730 State Street, Santa Bar- 

bara, Cal., has been opened by Carl A. Mueller 
and F. S. Foy. The business will consist of interior 
decoration, upholstery and drapery fabrics, and the 
manufacturing of exclusive furniture, lamp-shades, 
hand-bags, cushions, etc. The proprietors will be 
glad to hear from the producers of interesting lines, 
and request samples, catalogs, etc. 








SUPPLIES WANTED FOR NAVY. 
HE Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the 
Navy Department, Washington, has just sent 

out Bulletin No. 588, of proposed purchases of the 

Navy Department. The list includes many items 

of materials handled in our trade. The name of the 

article, quantity, and the schedule number appear 
below. The schedules may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 

Department, Washington, by those who wish to bid 

on these supplies. 


a Perr rr 83,800 yards. Schedule 1401 
Cloth, momie ..... 12,000 “ws " “ 
Cotton Furniture 

Covering ....... 56,400 ¥ 5 r 
Cotton Drill ...... 30,000 ' . ” 
Muslin, bleached 

and unbleached.. 404,500 1“ ™ “ 
Mosquito Netting.. 16,000 7 . . 
Mattress Ticking.. 77,000 i " " 


In the request for bids on these and other 
things, the following paragraph is emphasized: 

“In the existing emergency it is essential that 
every effort be made to facilitate Government busi- 
ness. Government and commercial consignments 
have increased to such an extent that the roads are 
experiencing difficulty in promptly supplying suit- 
able equipment. The manner in which cars are 
being unloaded and released suggests the possibil- 
ity that the true condition of affairs is not thorough- 
ly appreciated. It is imperatively necessary that 
cars be not only loaded to full capacity, but that 
every possible effort be made to promptly unload 
and release equipment at destination. The navy 
expects full co-operation on the part of all con- 
cerned.” 





UNUSUAL NEEDLEWORK EXAMPLES. 


B. DOYLE, American agent for E. Kahn & 

* Co., has just received from his firm colored 

photographs of a set of four antique armchairs in fine 

needlework tapestry. These are unusual examples 

and are indicative of the character of tapestry and 

needlework antiques on which E. Kahn & Co. are 
specializing. 





WATTERSON LOWE, who for the past nine 

® years has been connected with the Herter 

Looms lamp-shade and lamp department, recently sev- 

ered this connection to start in business for himself 

in this city. Mr. Lowe will specialize in the artistic 
part of the lighting problem. 





F. FUESSEL, manufacturer of “Nonpareil” win- 
* dow shades, has removed from 102 East Twelfth 
Street to 103 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE 


HE outing of the Commercial Travelers’ Associa- 

tion of the Upholstery and Allied Trades, held 
on August 11, was unanimously considered a tre- 
mendous success. 

A perfect day, a good attendance and a splendid 
programme and dinner combined to make the affair 
the most enjoyable function the association has held. 

Only one serious accident occurred to mar the 
delight of the day. Harry E. Scripture, ex-president 
of the association, who participated in the fat men’s 
race, had the misfortune to fall and dislocate his left 
shoulder. He was taken to the hospital in a touring 
car, the dislocation was set and he returned in time 
to be with the crowd at the dinner, although suffering 
considerable pain. 

The attendance was not as large as last year, and 
regret was voiced many times that a much larger turn- 
out, representative of the strength of the association, 
could not have been present. 

The baseball game between the Philadelphia 
White Elephants and the New York Old Leaguers 
was the star attraction, and was considerably increased 
in interest by the polka-dot suits of the Philadelphia 
team. 

The field events brought out a large number of 
participants and developed considerable interest. The 
cup prizes were awarded as follows: 

100-yard Dash—First, Everett Johnson; second, 
James B. Carroll. 

Fat Men’s Race—First, 
Alex. Sutherland. 

Three-legged Race—First, J. F. Martin—J. E. 
Loughlin; second, P. W. Stewart—John W. Stephen- 
son. 

Medley Race—First, W. J. Dinan; second, A. B. 
Miller. 

The various officials and committees, to whom all 
credit is due for the success of the outing, are as 
follows: 

General chairman, Lester W. Bond; secretary to 
chairman, F. L. Potter. 

Committee on Arrangements—Sam M. Ward, 
chairman; Martin P. Fowler, Norman Findlay. 

Baseball Committee—John C. Gifkins, chairman; 
John J. Duffy, Lee Atkinson. 

Reception Committee—Harry E. Scripture, chair- 
man; Carle F. Hafner, Harry Hall, James Kurnicki, 
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Harry Hall; second, 





UPHOLSTERY OUTING 


Charles W. Brooke, W. H. Watts, Norman Findlay, 
Grant J. Kunze, James Millen, M. J. Downey, John 
E. Commins, J. L. Swope, Ed. Weissenborn, Ben 
Devoy, Jasper Oliver, G. K. Lansing, John M. Roche, 
Abe Max, Martin P. Fowler, Ed. Follis. 

Field Games Committee—Lee S. Fox, chairman; 
Harry Hall, Dan M. Fernandes. 

Finance Committee—John W. Stephenson, chair- 
man; Fred. K. Troger, F. L. Potter. - 

Publicity Committee—F. F. Purdy, chairman; 
Frank F. Lyons, R. S. Tibballs. 

Referee—Harry E. Scripture. 

Judges—W. M. Lawton, John E. Commins, D. M. 
Fernandes, J. L. Swope. 

Timers—E. Follis, W. F. Carter, J. J. Farley. 

Clerks of Course—Harry Hall, G. E. Kaiser. 

Starter—Lee S. Fox. 

Announcer—Harold Johnson. 

The baseball score is epitomized below: 


New York Ab R H|_ Philadelphia Ab RH 
i a, 3 3 3|McMasters, ss....... 401 
Montague, ss......... DS Die Wises osasccs 2.4 
Stesmens, cf.........- 4 1 1)|Doenges, cf.......... 4.¢@ 3 
a 4 0 i)|Babtwin, 1b.......... 2 9 
Merete, 2f,......06. 4 0 1|Muir, 3b-p........... 3 0 0 
2... 3. eee ST PE Biko van ees ensc 3 @ 9 
RY 4 1 2)H. Benner, rf.. 20 0 
Cavanaugh, 3b........ © GEE © i siciesciae <a 
| > eee 3 2 2)A. Benner, p-3b....3 1 1 
a ee eer es 1 © TRRAONNS fT... 6560508 t 2 

WE bso kee eo ae DP Oa SD onviccectines 31 6 & 








CHANGES AMONG BUYERS 


J. J. Erwic, formerly with the Palais Royal, 
Washington, D. C., has succeeded M. W. McKnight 
as buyer of upholstery goods, etc. with Lansburgh & 
Bro., Inc. 

P. H. Burke, who has been since last March 
buying upholstery goods for the Gladding Dry Goods 
Co., Providence, and was formerly for twelve years 
with the same concern, has resigned. He has not yet 
located, and may be reached at 1044 Park Avenue, 
Cranston, R. I. 

L. J. Nicnoras, who has been with J. L. Brandeis 
& Co., Omaha, Neb., in charge of their upholstery de- 
partment since April, formerly with the Pelletier Co., 
Sioux City, Ia., was in the market recently and reports 
that his new department is enjoying an excellent 
business. 
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CHANGES OF SALESMEN 


E. C. Carter & Son have changed their Boston ad- 
dress from Dexter Building to the Phillips Building, 
120 Tremont Street. They will be represented by A. 
H. Abels, who will handle their line inconnection with 
his present line, Stern Bros. A full line of samples are 
on display there. Mr. Abels will also cover the New 
England States. 

Charles S. Darling who has been in New York for 
the last few weeks returned to San Francisco the last 
of July. Mr. Darling represents the following lines: 
Nye & Wait-Kilmarnock Corp., Persian Rug Manufac- 
tory, The C. S. Paine Co., Ltd., the Palmer & Embury 
Mfg. Co., Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., W. B. Quaint- 
ance, John F. Patching & Co. 

Isidor Dreyfus, who for many years in the past 
has been with E. C. Carter & Son, will show the line of 
lace curtains of S. W. Heim & Co. on the road, begin- 
ning September 1. Harry W. Hardt, who previously 
covered this territory, is now with the army as a mem- 
ber of the Sixty-ninth New York Regiment. 

H. L. Dando, well known in New York as a repre- 
sentative of different wholesale firms, has joined the 
staff of the New England Mfg. Co., and will cover the 
Metropolitan District. 








CARPET ASSOCIATION STILL GROWS. 
N ADDITION to the list of new members of the 

Carpet Association of America, published last 
month, the following have recently been added to the 
roster of the Association: 

New York City—James Skelly, J. M. Shoemaker, 
A. W. Anderson, P. J. Bowe, W. C. Dittman, J. C. 
Fox, R. C. Machemer, G. C. Mitchell, F. W. Morten- 
son, R. Marschall, J. E. Manix, C. G. Percy, G. H. 
Reehill, Harry Ratcliffe, Isaac Sanford, J. B. Sheehan, 
G. W. Shrader. 

Out of Town—R. H. Bryson,: Paterson, N. J.; 
A. M. Doremus, Hackensack, N. J.; F. H. Miller, 
Rutherford, N. J.; M. S. Wilson, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; W. H. Allison, Sioux Falls, So. Dak.; Harry 
secannon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. J. Bennett, Detroit, 
Mich.; H. B. Blodgett, Omaha, Neb.; A. R. Banta, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. C. Campbell, Toronto, Canada; J. A. 
Corcoran, Toledo, O.; C. S. Darling, San Francisco, 
Cal.; D. W. DeLong, Kutztown, Pa.; J. R. Fairley, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; T. S. Gay, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. 
Hinck, Greensboro, N. C.; G. H. Heath, Boston, 
Mass.; Royal Keith, Worcester, Mass.; J. F. Lynch, 
St. Louis, Mo.; T. A. Mitchell, Toronto, Canada; F. 
Machin, Oskosh, Wis.; F. P. Mogridge, Mertztown, 
Pa.; A. E. Neff, Chicago, Ill.; A. J. Palmer, Albany, 
N. Y.; B. F. Palm, Dallas, Tex.; J. A. Preston, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; A. R. Palm, Los Angeles, Cal.; M. L. 
Reuter, Chicago Heights, Ill.; R. J. Sutliff, Pittsburgh, 





Pa.; C. E. Watkins, South Manchester, Conn.; W. A. 
Whitman, Marlboro, Mass.; J. W. Wilson, Kansas 
City, Mo.; M. W. Wixon, Chicago, Ill. ; W. H. Thomp- 
son, Hightstown, N. J.; C. H. Brampton. 

We have been asked to correct a notice which was 
sent out on July 24, to the effect that non-resident 
membership was “$10 per annum.” The amount 
specified was in error. The annual dues of non-resi- 
dent members are $5, a very insignificant sum consid- 
ering the benefits to be derived from membership in 
the association. 





AN IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
ARSHALL FIELD & CO. announce that their 
Canterbury, Mount Vernon and Colonial drapery 

fabrics are being delivered from either the New York 
or Chicago offices. This will be a boon to the trade 
who require these materials for immediate use. 





A CREDITABLE CONTRACT. 

HE Kleeman Dry Goods Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 

have just completed the furnishing of the new 
Masonic Temple in that city, their contract covering 
rugs, carpets, draperies and shades for the entire 
building. 

One of the rugs used on the first floor is said to 
be the largest rug ever brought into Terre Haute, 
twenty-nine feet, three inches, by thirty-one feet. It 
was used in the parlor. The smoking-room rug, on 
the same floor is fifteen feet, nine inches by thirty-one 
feet. 

The second floor is entirely carpeted in blue, the 
third floor in red and green using 1,900 yards of 
carpet in all. 

Sunfast over-hangings were used throughout the 
building, the material being from the Orinoka Mills, 

Luxor tint cloth was used for window-shades. 

The velours portiéres were from the Bennett & 
Aspden Co. 

Hartford-Saxony rugs were used, and the carpets 
were the product of the Hardwick & Magee Co. and 
the Park Carpet Mills. 

The building was opened by a Masonic celebra- 
tion and the furnishings were much admired. All 
of the draperies were made in the workroom of the 
firm and Mr. Robinson is to be congratulated on the 
execution of such a creditable contract. 





AN ENJOYABLE OCCASION. 
HE first annual outing of the W. J. Rosenberg Co. 
Employees’ Association was held on Saturday, 
August 11, at Ulmer Park Music Hall, Brooklyn. 
The afternoon and evening were most enjoyably 
spent in sports, games and dancing by the members of 
the association and their friends. 
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‘SPECIAL NOTICES 





Advertisements under this Risin Ses Five Cents a word. Minimum 


charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED—by well established commission agency in Chi- 

cago, an additional line of lace curtains, upholstery fabrics, 
or cretonnes. We also travel the Central West. Address 
“Agency,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—POSITION—Drapery and decorative salesman 
desires to make a change; can suggest up-to-date schemes ; 

capable of selling rugs, furniture and wall-papers and taking 

large contracts. Address “Change,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED to represent one of the largest do- 

mestic Nottingham lace curtain manufacturers, in Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa. Address “Nottingham,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN experienced in period furniture, 
drapery work and wall coverings. Duncan & Duncan, 1706 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXPERT DESIGNER of high-class furniture, thoroughly 
conversant with period styles, capable of making colored 
interior perspectives, would consider change. Address “Ex- 
perienced,” care The Upholsterer. 
A LARGE EASTERN STORE has an opening for an as- 
sistant buyer for rug department, doing approximately 
$200,000 a year. Give full particulars in first letter. All 
communications treated confidentially. Address “Assistant,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—High class interior decorating, furnishing and 
upholstering business. Price reasonable. Mortimer 
Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—Experienced floor covering salesman. Liberal 
commissions. Address “H. U. B.,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, at present employed, has a thor- 

ough understanding of the Western trade, is desirous of 
locating on the Western coast, California, Oregon or Wash- 
ington. Can execute successfully rugs, draperies, wall- 
coverings, furniture, furniture repairs, refinishing and up- 
holstering. Could also take charge or assist in managing 
department. Address “Western,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY BUYER, thoroughly experienced, at liberty to 
form a new connection; best record and references. Ad- 

dress “Progressive,” care The Upholsterer. 

TRAVELING MAN, well acquainted with the Chicago and 
Middle West trade, Al man, wants to. represent strong 

Eastern drapery house. Address “Results,” care The Up- 

holsterer. 

WANTED—SALESMAN by manufacturer of curtains, 
draperies and yard goods, for Pennsylvania, Middle West 

and Chicago. Must be experienced and well acquainted with 

department store buyers. Reply with full particulars; con- 

fidential. Address “Curtains,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED, by New York carpet and rug firm, salesman to 

call on customers; one acquainted with the decorating trade 
preferred. Write, stating age, experience: and salary re- 
quired. Address “Carpets,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A young man to assist in calling on the retail 
_ trade in Philadelphia by a large domestic lace curtain manu- 
tacturer. Address “Domestic,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—Experienced, large following, covering New 
York State and Canada, is open for first-class line draper- 
ies, cretonnes. Highest references. Address “Line,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN with good line business-getting 
ability to sell as side-line article of unusual merit handled 
by every lace curtain and drapery dealer. Compact light 
sample 4x4x20 inches. Quantity business wanted. Liberal 
commission. Advise territory traveled. Address “Article,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
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Jarrett—Dolph Jarrett, of the staff of E. C. Carter & 
Son, who is in training at Plattsburg, had a week’s furlough 
commencing Atigust 5, and took advantage of the occasion to 
be married. 


PatcHING—John F. Patching has been spending the past 
month at his hunting lodge, in Canada. He is expected back 
August 15. 


CoutTarp—Robert P. Coutard, of B. Saubiac & Son, who 
has been for three months training and studying for military 
service abroad, has finally had to abandon hope of going with 
the United States army on account of his sight. 


Gurry—Tom Gurry Jr. has successfully qualified for the 
second encampment for the Officers’ Training Corps at 
Plattsburg, where he will go August 27 for three months’ 
intensive training. At first, the War Department wished 
only matured men for the training camps. At General Persh- 
ing’s request, the younger element is now given its chance. 
At this one camp 1,900 men will be trained. 


Scripture—Harry E. Scripture, of the New England 
Mfg. Co., who had the misfortune to fall and dislocate his . 
shoulder at the Upholstery Travelers’ Outing, at last reports 
is progressing favorably but is suffering considerable pain. 
The doctors state that it will be from two to four weeks 
before he is completely recovered from the injury. 


Do You Want This Metal Tubing ° 


1000 feet of gun metal cased tubing 1 in. x 12 ft.-0.in. lengths, also smaller 
quantities of the following: 


% in. and % in. gun-metal, and 1 in., % in. and % in. silver finished tubing, 
Brackets, sockets, rings, and other fixtures for same. Will sell whole or part lot. 
Samples and prices on application. 


THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY RETAIL 


Dept. 22 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CANADA 











“When the war ts over”— 
You make the statement pat; 


You will do this and that. 





“WHEN THE WAR IS OVER.” 


You'll let things slide just now, but then 


When the war is over, 

It may be you will find 

The other men who started now 
Are leaving you behind. 
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Domestic Upholstery & Drapery Manufacturers 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co., 215 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 2546) .....s0eeeee- ease 9 
Barber, J. W. & Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6960).......-.ssceceseeees 14 
Bennett & Aspden Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6960) .........0++++s+ee+ 14 
Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549)......--.-- 25 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 200 §th Ave. (Gramercy 4192).........ceececsesees cove 16 
Brooks, Geo. & Son Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6712)..........-+e+e00+ 6 
Brown, W. H. Son & Co., 395 Broadway (Franklin 5091).....-----...++- 36 
Butterfield, Fred & Co., Inc., 725 Broadway (Spring 5944)........--++++++ 5 
Chase, L. C. & Co., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1276) ...... 2000+ ss eeeeeeeees 20 
Cheney Bros., 4th Ave. and 18th St. (Stuyvesant 780). ........---++-eeeee 21 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 93 Franklin St. (Frankiin 4800)......... peetnenee 9 
Derk. Joseph & Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia...............+++-+- 23 
Derk & Wahl Mfg. Co., Frankford, Pa......... 2.00020. ccccseccceecseces 19 
Dexter Mills, 910 Broadway (Gramercy 157). ..---...+-eeeseeeee cence 21 
Edgewater Tapestry Looms, 2 W. 45th St. (Vanderbilt 246))...........- 22 
Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408) .......2+-sseeceesceeecece: 31 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Farragut 2000).. inte see Sadecaiendaeeree 
Galland, Eugene & Son, 66 Leonard St. (Franklin 308) dekh 6 
Goldthorp, Henry, Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) ........-sesseeeeeeees 23 
Lewis, Robert Co., Bridesburg, Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000).......... 19 
Loveman Bros., 906 Broadway (Gramercy 157)...-+-. sscccseeeceseeees 32 
Mitchell, P. R. Co., 73 sth Ave. (Stuyvesant 384) .... 0... sees eee eee eeee 19 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) .-.....--++-eseeeee 17 
Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152)..........-s-s+e++ 13 
Penn Tapestry Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. (Stuyvesant 4000)..........++-e+++ 22 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia (Gramercy 9)...........--+++- 23 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa...........ccsecccscccecccececeenes 107 
Royle, Geo. & Co., Frankford, Pa., (Stuyvesant 3681)......++-ssesee-eee 22 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 5968) ......-.--seeseeeeeeeceees 30 
Schwehm’s, John M. Sons, Philadelphia...........seeesseeeseeeeerenes 34 
Skinner, William & Sons, 4th Ave. and 17th St. (Stuvyesant 4040)...... 36 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc., 126 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7578)........s.eeee+ee- 28 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540). .......sseee-eeeeeees 2 
Whiteley & Collier, Philadelphia............ cccccee esescccctceseececees 30 
Willich Embroidery Studios, 129 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3987)........++++-- 29 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons Co., 354 4th Ave. (Franklin 3686)............ 17 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525) ......++++se+-eeeeeeee 29 


Madras, Crete, Etc. 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392).....+++-s+e-eeeeeeeeeeere 28 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 200 5th Ave. (Gramercy 4192). ...-.seeeeee++ seeeeees 16 
Brooks & Foshay, 49 W. 24th St. (Farragut 8966)......-..  ....seseeees 23 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Farragut 5183)..........-++ssereees 35 
Emden & Wormser, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767)..........- Leeeunaneeees 21 
Haughton & Lee, 15 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6069).........seeecececceceecees 16 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 6310).......+0-- seseeeee 32 
Lewis, Rob’t Co., Bridesburg, Phila. (Stuyvesant 4000)..........sseeeee- 19 
Loveman Bros., 906 Broadway (Gramercy 157)........s+eee+eecceeeseces 32 
Miller & Montague, 13-15 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 112)........+-eeceseseeee 30 
Morton Bros.,Darvel, Scotland (Gramercy 112) .........sssseesseeseeeee 30 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) .........+sees+- eee 17 
National Lace Co., 141 §th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) .......-csceeeseeeeeenes 14 
Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152)... ........-eeeee- 13 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa,........--essececccccececcceseesees 107 
Ryan & McGahan, 30 E. aist St. (Gramercy 3915)........---seeeeeseceees 21 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 5968) .........seeseeeeeees ahente 30 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc., 126 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7578)....-.....2. sse.es 28 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540) .....-.....sceseeeseee 2 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7800)... ........ cagriacniledebie’s 36b 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)............... 8 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525)........00++.-0 «sees 29 


Upholsterers and Decorators for the Trade 


Buber. Costin A. & Co. Ciimititrc cess assesses coves reccssccscese cose 106 
Guttmann, Julius, 49 W. 45th St. (Bryant 4565) ....--.... eee ceccveescces 34 
Hacher’s, 90 I. sad St. (Gramercy 9994) -.000. «= -cecccccccoccccce-cece 22 


Wycombe Co., Inc., 317 E. 34th St. (Murray Hill 5319)............ «-.-- 110 


Lace-Curtain Specialties 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392).......-.seseesecceeeeseees 28 
Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant hae 
Bromley Mfg. Co.,200 5th Ave. (Gramercy 4192) .......-- pececsepecs 06 
Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc., 49 W. a4th St. (Farragut 896). ssesceccece 23 


Burns Lace Mfg. Co., 68 E. 131st St. (Harlem 5171)... time 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Farragut $183)....-« esecssecescee 3% 
Chester Lace Mills, 1182 Broadway (Madison Square 2374) ..........++s. 23 
Criterion Decorative Co., Inc., cite iach QO0O) cocccccces 36 
Daly & Morin, Ltd. Montreal... ecaet iene 2 
Emden & Wormser, 242 4th Ave. ume ane puneckhndeceune Gaeeauels 21 
Glaenzer et Cie.,33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365)... cee .eseceseceeeecceeces 15 
Haughton & Lee, 15 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6069) .........ceccccccecseccees 16 
Heim, S. W. & Co., 33 E. 21st St. (Gramercy 877) .......-seccececccceees 18 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co.. 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 6310) .........0s+eeeeeeee 32 
Kayo Curtain Co., 86 E. roth St. (Stuyvesant 5318) ..........ceeseeeeees 30 
Kirsch Mfg. Co., Sturgis, Mich. (Gramercy 2121) .....c.esecccscscceecees 110 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507)..... ...ssseeeeees 33 
Lowenfels, B. & Co., 38 Cooper Square (Spring 4170) .........sseseeseeee 14 
McMahon & Cremins, 404 4th Ave. (Madison Square 7778)......-...+++- 20 
Meyer, H. F. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 795).......ccsee-cescecccces 29 
Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., 215 4th Ave.(Stuyvesant 3899) .... .--seseseees 18 
Moskowitz Bros., 12-16 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 778).....0.0+- sseeeeeeeees 30 
National Lace Co., 141 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3787)......2+eseeeeessceeesees 14 
Neumaier, Eugene & Co., 3 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 3866)..........s00+ee0e 23 
New England Mfg. Co., 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1289)........s+ee-eee0 36 
Patching, John F. & Co., 20 E 20th St. (Gramercy 2785).....--.....s08++ 8 
Patchogue Mfg. Co., 1115 Broadway (Farragut 9270).........ssssscesees 24 
Pingston W. J. & Co., 115 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2392)........2+-+s+00e- - 28 
Pollitz, LeFort & Keon, Philadelphia (Murray Hill 1054)......... ames 
Popper, joa., 131 BE. 298 St. (Gemmarcy 2998)... cccccccccccs sccccccvcccesee 22 
Bae, Te. SS Cig B00 SE Dt, SOI BIE nc cn ceicscctenecescccccccsesss 23 
Py, FF, BE TE SE iin orcs eeteniniesenkctdrcennnsnnvenetnes 34 
Ryan & McGahan, 30 E. 21st St. (Gramercy 3915).........seceesececccecs 21 
Saubiac. B. & Son, 19 E. 24th St. (Madison Square 1843).........e0seee 18 
Schelling, H. F ., 79 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 3070) .......-.sscccsccececceeeee 23 
Scranton Lace Co., 212 5th Ave. (Madison Square 4208)............ sien ae 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 9 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 1887)........+++- ncscce 
Stone-Citne Curtain Co... Bestem. .ccocsccveccccccccccccccccscecesccessees 32 
Sturmer, Jacob, 29-31 East 22d St...... ccccccccceccccccccccssccccecccocese 32 
Sturzenegger & Tanner, 105 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant §522)...-++++-eeeese++ 29 
Wilkes-Barre I.ace Mfg. Co., 212 Fifth Ave. (Madison Sq. 6557) ......- 24 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7800).......s0s0++-+  coceeees 36b 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)..........-++- 8 


Importers and Jobbers 


Altman, B. & Co., 5th Ave. and 34th Street (Murray Hill 7000) ........- 7 
Bhumgara, M. J., 230 5th Ave. (Madison Square 8875)....... ....e+++eee- 20 
Busch, A. FP. Co., Grand Rapids, Miche... ccccccccccccscccc cccesoccescccs 4 
Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365) ...........eeeseeeseeeecees 15 
Hémance, Nicolas, 225 5th Ave. (Madison Square 6328).........+ss+.005 108 
Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850) .........-.++- 36b 
Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 6861).............+- 1 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 §th Ave. (Chelsea 3862)........sseeceeeess 2 
Proctor & Co., 3 W. 36th St. (Greeley 5302)..........sseccccccccscccecees 35 
Schneider, Peter, Sons & Co., 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 3773)........--- 4 
Schumacher, F. & Co., 5 W. 37th St. (Greeley 3485) ......---.eeeeeeeeeeee 10 
Stroheim & Romann, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 5047). .....-sseeeeeeseeeees 36a 
Thorp, J. H. & Co., 4th Ave.and 19thSt. (Gramercy 4330) .......+++- +++ 28 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)...........---- 8 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents 
Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc., 49 W. 24th St. (Farragut 8966)............. 23 


Roscoe, J. Vroom, 115 E. 23d St......-ccceececcccccccteerccccsscecccecees 34 
Rosenthal, W. E., 257 4th Ave. (Gramercy 6960).......++eeseeeeceeeeeeees 14 
Ryan & McGahan, 30 E. 21st St. (Gramercy 3915)..... +--+ -eeeeeeeeceecee 21 


Whitman, Clarence & Co., 212 sth Ave. (Madison Sq. 6557)....--.--+-+- 24 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W.37th St. (Greeley 236)....-.----+++++ 8 
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Fringes, Trimmings and Rope Portiéres 


Alyta Co., San Francisco (Gramercy 1769).. ities we 
Bernhard, Morris Co., 18 W. 18th St. {Chelsea 1933) .. ° ne 
French Flower Imp. Co. .» 118 E. 28th St. (Madison Square 2647). 24 
Hensel Silk Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2169)............eee-0ee: 29 
Horstmann, W. H. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4071)........... enna 21 
Maag, Edw., 32 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 5234) ....ccccccscccccccccescccccces 28 
Mansure, E. L. Co., Chicago (Stuyvesant 1201) ........sseeeeeccesesseees 3 
Oehrle Bros. Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) ........-+ses.eeee 12 
Rosenberg, W. J. Co., 42 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2920)...........+eeeeeeee- 12 
Universal Braid Works, 108 W. 11th St. (Chelsea 7821) .............0005 110 
Walliser, H. F. Co., Chicago (Stuyvesant 4000)........seecccccseccseees 16 
Weinberg, C. & Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 3470) .......sceeseecseeeees 30 
Morocco and Other Leathers 
DuPont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del..............csceescecececeeses 108 
Lackawanna Leather Co., Hackettstown, N.J......20. ccccccssecceesees 109 
Nickerson Bros., London, England (Stuyvesant 4818)...........sseesee+: 108 
Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., 119 W. goth St. (Bryant 8061).............. 99 
Rugs 
Altman, B. & Co., 5th Ave. and 34th Street (Murray Hill 7000)......... 7 
Bhumgara, M. J., 230 5th Ave. (Madison Square 8875).........-.0+0+ «- 20 
Costikyan & Co., 12 E. goth St. (Bryant 8170) ........ 2. cccccees-eecscces 30 
Giams, Ta Ge Ce, PRUNE, csce cd ccvicccicsnessnccaencenes. sees enkesans 34 
Gulbenkian, Gullabi & Co.,225 5th Ave. (Madison Square 5879).......... 108 
Hémance, Nicolas, 225 5th Ave. (Madison Square 6328)...........+sssese. 108 
Henderson, William & Co., Philadelphia.............+.- eveesecscegene BES 
Klearflax Linen Rug Co., 212 5th Ave. (Madison Somme gee). acai Cover 
McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, 565 5th Ave. (Murray Hill 7700).....- .... 91 
Quaker Mills, Philadelphia..........sssscecsesecccecccccccereceees senses 11 
Persian Rug Manufactory, 2 W. 45th St. (Vanderbilt 5885).........-.++.. 107 
Plymouth Mills, 1115 Broadway (Farragut 9270)..........-- nino BB 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa.. pucmenwnds Sioncase ae 
Scott & West Co., 9 East goth St. (Muay Hill yang). padushidemineneoues 107 
Sloane, W. & J., 565 5th Ave. (Murray Hill 7700) ..........seeceeeeeeeee 91 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc., 126 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7578).........0+sesseees 28 


Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236).......--..... 8 
Upholstery Hardware and Wood Trimmings 


Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., Waterville, Ct. (Madison Sq. 8732)..... 95 
Gould-Mersereau Co., 48 W. 38th St. (Greeley 1689) ........-.sssceeeeeees 106 
Hartshorn, Stewart Co., 250 5th Ave. (Madison Square 1516)............ 1cg 
Jamestown Curtain Rod Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y..........eeeeee-eeee 107 
Judd, H. L. Co., 87 Chambers St. ( Worth 3086) ........-.eeee--seeeeee ee 106 
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With the Domus you can offer customers 
practically two rugs for the price of one. The 
pattern is woven, not stenciled, hence the rug is 
reversible. Made in many sizes and colors, 
especially the light tints suitable for bedrooms. 


PLYMOUTH MILLS 


1115-1117 Broadway, New York 
Mills: Lawrence, Mass. 











iS IT SENSIBLE 


TO GET YOUR PROOUCTION RIGHT, YOUR PRICES RIGHT, THE 
RIGHT KIND OF SALESMEN AND OFFICE METHODS, AND 
THEN SPOIL ALL AND PREJUDICE YOUR TRADE BY SLOVENLY 
STATIONERY AND CATALOGUES? 


WHY NOT LET US WORK WITH YOU AND GIVE YOU INFLU- 
ENTIAL PRINTING? 


The Grolter Croft Press. 
FING 
MAKERS oF INFLUENTIAL CATALOGUES ano STATIONERY 


OFFICE: 229 WEST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE CHELSEA 7487 
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“‘Berbecker” means “Quality” 
New York Salesroom, 15 East 26th Street Chicago Office and Warerooms, 312 West Madison Street 


Do the eyes ever pull , Notice how they are put on these rings They cannot pull out of 
out of your rings e a these rings 





No. 6472 No. 6227 No. 6501 


Made in all sizes of highly-polished brass, with fast EYES 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 





‘Tae BERBEGKER & Row ann Merc.Go. 


WATERVILLE, CONNECTICUT. 
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SoMMA &) SHopPs i 


NEW SHOWROOMS 


216 EAST 42d STREET 


FACTORY, 318 EAST 75th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Smith & Jones 
Furniture 


Establishes a standard 
of excellence that com- 
bines the distinguished 
individuality of design 
and construction required 
by the decorative trade. 








Write us for blue prints 


216 EAST 37th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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The mellow Newby finish reveals the 
beautiful natural markings of the wood 


Why Knoleworth is adapted 
to the home of today 


| creating Knoleworth Furniture the designers have 
kept before them the requirements of the American 
home. In its simple forms are combined the homelike- 
ness, the livability of the William and Mary style with the 
more festive, decorative spirit of the Queen Anne design. 


The furniture lends itself most effectively to the small 
apartment or formal town house. It is designed for use 
in the various rooms, for the formal hall, the living-room, 
sleeping-room, and dining-room. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


Executive Offices and Showrooms gxS Eastern Offices and Showrooms 
Grand Rapids, Mich. “ 113-19 W. 40th St., New York 
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THE Vk SY CTI / O GO New York City 


| 12 West 42d St. INCORPORATED 























Only One of the Many Gems from our Incomparable Line of Cane Suits 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY, Jamestown, New York 


Custom Upholsterers to the Furniture Trade 


























Interior Decorators and the High 
Class Furniture Trade are invited 
to see the many new and attrac- 
tive additions to this important line. 


FRIEDMAN BROTHERS 


305-307-309 East 43rd Street, New York City 
Four minutes walk from’ Grand Central Depot 


Mr. A. L. Parker, Road Representative 








No. 2746. 5x24Sides. 24x40 Center Plate. 29x57 O. S. 
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1867 1917 


“Palmer & Embury furniture is made at Gouverneur Slip, New 
York City, and it is significant to note that the factory which was 
built by them has been located at this address for thirty-five or forty 
years, that labor troubles . . . are not known there, that the infinite 
pains taken in all things by the guiding head of the establishment are 
mirrored in the work of the youngest hand, that workmen remain in 
the factory for years, that only the best woods, the best hair, the best 
fabrics, and the best hardware are used, and that the entire organiza- 
tion, possessing the same aim, strives to produce the best and that 
only.” 
























CHAMBERLAYNE, Inc. 


MAKERS OF 


DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 


NEW YORK 


OFFICE, SALESROOMS AND WORKS AT 
503 EAST SEVENTY-SECOND STREET 
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A. H. NOTMAN & CO. 


121-127 West 27th Street, New York 


Selling Agents for 
John Miller & Company 


Nelson Matter Furniture Co. Davies-Putnam Co. 





FINE PERIOD FURNITURE 


THE FINE FURNITURE IN OUR NEW YORK SALESROOMS, COMPRISING ONE OF THE 

LARGEST SHOWINGS OF FRENCH AND OTHER PERIOD IMPORTATIONS, COMBINED 

WITH CORRECT EXAMPLES IN THE ENGLISH, DUTCH, GERMAN AND OTHER HISTORIC 

PERIODS FROM OUR OWN FACTORY, IS CONSTANTLY ON EXHIBITION AND WILL 
APPEAL STRONGLY TO THE DECORATIVE TRADE. 


JOHN MILLER & COMPANY 








ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE NOTMAN CoO., SELLING AGENTS 
FACTORY Saati SROOMS 
516-520 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 121-127 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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WHOLESALE 
SHOWROOM : 


14-18 EAST 324 STREET 


KENSINGTON 


MANUFACTURERS IMPORTERS 
FINE FURNITURE es ART OBJEOTS 
NEW YORK 





| MORTON W. LEE | 
| 


Selling Agent 
Wholesale Showrooms 
25 West 45th Street 

i; YORK 
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| Ebbecke Furniture Co., Inc. 


Factories: Hoboken, New Jersey 
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CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: 
JAMES G, LEESTMA 
32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 














DOLL BEDS and JUVENILE FURNITURE 


AS WELL DESIGNED, CONSTRUCTED AND FIN- 
ISHED AS IS FURNITURE FOR GROWNUPS 


YOU DO NOT NEED A TOY DEPARTMENT 


TO HANDLE THIS LINE-IT IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF 
COME IN AND LOOK IT OVER 


FERGUSON BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
SALESROOMS: GittacoS tire MighiGAN AVENUE 














EGYPTIAN 


The Newest Note in Interior Decoration | 





ECORATORS are invited to avail 

themselves of the facilities expressly 
arranged for them and their clients. In 
our display of new and distinctive models 
in upholstered furniture, each article 
made by the Chesterfield Furniture Co. 
possesses a degree of refinement that 
appeals to everyone who makes a dis- 
tinction in choosing furniture. We will 
gladly submit to dealers illustrations of 
our extensive collection. 





DISTINCTIVE LAMPS ORIENTAL ART GOODS jf 
ITALIAN MARBLE PEDESTALS AND FIGURES 


oicanpen onnaments |” 1 || Chesterfield Furniture Zo. 


Inc. 


LAZ ARUS & ROSENFELD Designers and Manufacturers of 
3,5 and 7 W. 22d St. 14 W. 23d St. High-Grade Upholstered Furniture 

















NEW YORK | © East Chirty- Ninth Street, New York 
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OLD TAPESTRIES 


AND 


NEEDLEWORK EMBROIDERY 


FINE ANTIQUES OF ALL PERIODS 


AN IMMENSE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


E. KAHN & CO., Ltd. 


6-12 St. Andrew Street, Holborn Circus, London, England 
American Representative: LOUIS B. DOYLE, 114 E. 28th St., New York 
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I he attention of the Architect and 
Decorator is directed to the unexcelled 
facilities of this establishment for exe- 
cuting to special order Cabinet and 
Upholstery Work of the highest char- 
acter— from designs submitted by you 
or, when desired, from sketches pre- 
pared by our own designers, subject 
to the approval of yourself and your 
client. 


A notable feature of our collection, 

representing every historic epoch, 
is the exhibit of Upholstered Furniture. 
The quality of the workmanship may 
be depended upon to meet the most 
exacting requirements, while the variety 
of pieces shown affords an unusually 
broad latitude for selection. 


q The entire facilities and co-opera- 
tion of the Galleries—its sales staff, 
delivery service, etc.— always are at 
the disposal of its professional clientele. 
We allow the maximum discounts. 
Correspondence invited. 


New Work Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


534~36 West 32% Street 
New York City 



























QOTTLICH WEBCK & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Furniture Frames 


LARGE STOCK OF DAVENPORT AND ODD 
CHAIR FRAMES ALWAYS ON HAND 


Illustrations and Prices Upon Request 








ALSO 
SPECIAL-ORDER WORK 


5-7-9 LA GRANGE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PHONE STAGG 2591 ESTABLISHED 1857 








FALKENBACH MFG. CO., Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


WOODFIBRE 


(ABSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF) 
Lighting Fixtures, Lamps and Art 
Objects in All Periods 


Specialists in Fixtures for Hotels, Churches 
Theaters and Banks. 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
159 East 54th Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 


N. W. T. Knott - - 164 Federal St., Boston 
F.C. Billups - - - - - Portland, Oregon 
Bird-RymerCo. - - - - - - Oakland, Ca}, 
McCurdy-Miller Co. - Los Angeles, Cay, 

















PETER C. LEE 


SPACE 1206 
New York 
Furniture Exchange 
46th ST. and LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
Dining-Room, 
Bedroom and 
Reed Furniture 


In various Period Styles and in materials 
and finish that conform to sens- 
ible home furnishing. 


We are Permanent Exhibitors in the 
urniture Ex 
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The place where you will get more 
for less outlay in time and money 





at your finger tips when 





NEW YORK fil 
FURNITURE aie 


1 ae > 
400 Manufacturers’ lines are “= ® : 


Have you a furniture-selling problem peculiar to your trade or locality ? You are 
likely to come upon lines here that will materially assist you in solving the problem. 


Must you cut cost yet get exactly the goods you need ? 


The display here is tremendous in opportunity and scope and the facilities it 
affords for comparison of values and intelligent selection of patterns. It means 


Furniture Which Will Put 
Your Store in the Forefront 























F 4 : a x a 4 

















you step into this building. 

















HENRY SCHIMPF 


Manager 


NEW RESTAURANT 


1225 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Caters especially to the 
UPHOLSTERY TRADE 
Visiting buyers and salesmen cordially invited 









The Nahon Company 
REPRODUCTIONS 


of Fine Furniture in 


Early English, Spanish 
and Italian Schools. 


MOROCCO WORK 


FACTORY and OFFICE 


53rd STREET and EAST RIVER 
NEW YORK | 

















Our customer, from whose design we made 
this beautiful Chippendale table, has given us 
y permission to illustrate it. 





Phone Harlem 7620 








WE are Specialists 
in Special - Order 
Work. Our workman- 
ship is the best—our 
prices moderate. 


May we have an opportunity 
of serving you? 








ROYAL ART WOODWORKING CO., Inc., 207 East 110th St., New York 
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The “Buffalo” Swinging Curtain Rods 
LATEST AND BEST 


These fixtures by allowing the curtains to be instantly swung away from the window without 
disarrangement, permit ready access for window cleaning or free ventilation in hot weather. 
They save pushing the curtains back or tying them in knots and thus avoid soiling the curtains. 
Very convenient for French windows. 














f ) BACK ROD OPENS IN CENTER 





Can be had in 5-16 inch Rod, 3-8 or 1-2 inch tubing and in single and double rods 
Brass and White Enamel Finishes 


Manufactured by 
H. L. JUDD COMPANY, 87 Chambers St... NEW YORK 


LARGEST and MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN AMERICA OF 
CARPET and DRAPERY HARDWARE 


L. VIOLANTE & ONORATO 
Art Furniture 


Special Order Work in all Styles 
Reproductions and Repairing of Antiques 


449-455 WEST 4lst STREET 
PHONE BRYANT 7560 NEW YORK 


























To the dealer only 


Our catalog will be forwarded to you upon 
request express prepaid if interested in 
Drapery, Carpet or Cabinet Hardware 


The Gould-Mersereau Co. 
48 TO 56 WEsT 38TH ST., NEW YorK CITY 








Hand-Made 


Reproductions CORBIN A. DUNHAM & Co. 


ANTIQUES 736-738-740 80. WABASH AVE. 
RESTORED 
ain, French, ; CHICAGO, ILL. 
panish and Englis 
Periods Upholstery and Drapery 


Antique Reproduction Co. 

42 WEST 30th STREET 
NEW YORK 

Phone: Madison Square 1256 


Workrooms 
FOR THE TRADE 
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RUGS MADE TO ORDER 


golD “GOLDEN FLEECE” 


4 AXMINSTER, MADE IN OUR NEW YORK FACTORY 
HAND - TUFT, MADE IN ENGLAND 
AUBUSSON AND SAVONNERIE, MADE IN FRANCE 


PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


ig E wv 
E 624 S.MICHIGAN AVE. 2 WEST 45th STREET = 1064 pHELAN BUILDING 
ESTABLISHED 1884 CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 









Cal “Ory 
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LYON R. J, & R. RITCHIE COMPANY, Manufacturers 


4080 ORGHARS STREET, FRANKFORD, PENNA. 


DTAL BATH HUG 


A close examination of the 
Style, Weave and Quality will 
convince the most critical. 


TaPestaY Curtains, Couck 
AND TABLE Covers 


SUNFAST CURTAINS AND 








Established 1876 


The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Picture Frame, Mirror, 
Refrigerator, Stove and Housefurnishing Trades 
Approved by the National Assn. of Furniture Mfrs. of America 





Reference Books, Credit Reports, Collections a 
ARTHUR S. LYON, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT Pte Goons ... CHENILLE CURTAINS AND TABLE Covers 
Executive Offices: New York, 160 Broadway 1 es eee 
Boston . . . . 46Cornhill Chicago .. . 910 S. Michigan Ave. G1T JACOBS [3 > > eee 
Philadelphia, 608 Chestnut St. oe ” ee are 514 Main St. R. ST 3 5 _ "732 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Cal, 
St. Louis, 605 Wainright Bldg. Grand Rapids . . Keeler Bldg. 
Jamestown, N. Y., 303 Main St. High Point, N. C., Bank of Com. Bldg. -- Queene Co., 18 East 18th Street 


New York Agency for Bath Rugs 


STAPLES & HANFORD CoO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 








AEST ase Foe 


67) 2075 3 






CHICA 


“ESTABLISHED /87/" 





CORRUGATED WIRE SUPPORTS FOR UPHOLSTERY SPRINGS 


THE ALDWYCH RUG 


High-Grade Cretonne Rag Rug in harmonizing colors. Moderate prices. A quality of rug for 
better class trade. Sizes from 24-in. x 36-in. to 9 ft. x 12 ft. 
Prices on application 


SCOTT & WEST CO. 9 East Fortieth Street, New York 
JAMESTOWN CURTAIN ROD CO.,, Inc. 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Lace Curtain Rods, Extension Shade Strips and Metal Novelties, 























THE ANCHOR EXTENSION CURTAIN ROD 


SINGLE, DOUBLE OR TRIPLE 


NEVERSLIP Send for full description ANCHOR 
SHADE HOLDER and prices CURTAIN ROD 
Made in different sizes, extensible, adjustable from 24 to 102 inches. Finished in Nickel, 
Brush Brass, Oxidized Copper. White Enamel and the Natural-Wood Finishes, Oak, Mahog- 

any, Cherry, Circassian Walnut, etc.: the Wall Brackets being finished to correspond to the 
curtain rods. Neatly packed in individual Cartons. Absolutely Rigid, Locks Into Place, No Loose Parts. 


34 Taylor Street Jamestown, New York 
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or Up to 


Seamless Plain and Figured Wide Rugs and Carpets, Finest Worsted, any Color 
_ Size twenty Poet Wide 


Plain and Figured Genuine French Wilton, any Color, Wide Widths. 
Aubusson Gobelin Tapestries for Panels, Walls and Furniture Coverings. 
PROMPT DELIVERY, PERFECT EXECUTION, PRICES BEYOND COMPETITION. 


NICOLAS HEMANCE, 225 FIFTH AVE., Guitoivc) NEW YORK 


REN eee WORSTED RT (AC 









ones of all Descriptions ..... 
On Hand or to Order. 








for the Woollen Trade 





Domestic Thrown Silk William Ryle @, Co. DEALERS IN 


IMPORTERS OOF Foreign and Domestic 
FINE PURE DYE SILNS Asiatic and European Raw Silk SPUN SILK YARNS 


wee AND NOLS eee 


a Specialty PD PDLL® 225 Fourth Ave., cor. 18th St., New York 










NICKERSON BROTHERS 
99 and 101 Worship Street, E.C. - - - LONDON, ENG. 


JAMES A. McDONALD 
U.S. Agent - 60and 62 East llth Street’ - NEW YORK 











RUSH-SEATS OUR 
SPECIALTY 


We put RUSH-SEATS in antique and 
modern chairs. We weave these 
RUSH-SEATS by hand exactly as it 
was done inthe olden times. Write 
to us for details and Prices. 


Spri Gard Ss 
MADALIE BROS, Prutxbererta Pa 





GULLABI GULBENKIAN & CO. 


OLDEST WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Oriental Rugs 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Corner Twenty-Sixth Street 

















WORTH READING 





New | Process 


Window Shades Cleaned 
Equal to New 


After many years of study a process has been 
found for cleaning window shades. Wecan take 
old shades — sunburned, or with any kind of 
spots —and bring them back to their original 
color, They will roll and last equally as well 
as new shades. Every shade is reversed. 

















At the present high price of Lonsdale and 
Scotch Holland, this will interest your custom- 
ers; as the result of our process is practically a 
new shade at one-third the cost. 


Trade prices range from 45c to 75c each. Write 
or telephone for particulars. Our representative 
will be pleased to call, by appointment, with 
samples. We are prepared to turn out 1,000 
shades per day. Send your orders in quantities. 


ONE SAMPLE SHADE CLEANED FREE 


CHARLES SEGALL 


Manufacturers and Cleaners of Window Shades for the Trade 


Office and Factory, 2744-2748 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Academy 2214 














An Irresistible 
Combination 


Good Furniture 























A Real Guarantee 


Write for Samples and Prices 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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GOAT LEATHER 


WE ARE PRODUCING 
BEAUTIFUL GOAT EF- 
FECTS ON STEER 
| HIDES 


If you have been using goat or 
sheep, here is something that 
will interest you. 


Beautiful, uniform, non - fading 
colors—soft leather, large hides. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TODAY 


THE LACKAWANNA 
LEATHER COMPANY 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 














FREE 


With an order for the 
following selection of 


SANITARY” 
PILLOWS 


we will include a 
Sanitary 
Display Rack 

like cut, K. D. 

3 prs.61b. Comet at $1.05 

3 prs. 7 1b. Standard at 1.25 

3 prs. 71b. Beatsall at 1.50 

3 prs.71b. Comfort at 2.00 


3 prs.71b. Empire at 2.25 
3 prs.61b. Cascade at 2.75 


This rack will increase 
your Pillow Sales 100%. 





It may be referred to as SELECTION ‘‘W. O.”’ without 
specially naming Grades and Qualities. 


SEND US AN ORDER FOR SELECTION "W. 0.” 


The Sanitary Seater Ga 


422-428 South Canal Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 





ALL GRADES OF 


Tow, Moss 
Sea-Moss 


Wood- Wool 


Excelsior 





QUALITY and SERVICE 





H. W. WHITNEY 


305-315 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE, 619 Dime Bank Building 





WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 
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Power and Prestige 


The cumulative power of fifty years’ prestige in manufac- 
turing and merchandising lies behind that mighty trade- 
name—HARTSHORN. 

It is the force that comes of high ideals and exalted 
standards—the purpose to recognize only the highest code 
of ethics in business procedure. 

In such manner Hartshorn has ever endeavored consistently 
and persistently to elevate conditions and to dignify sell- 
ing methods in the window roller and shade cloth field. 
By producing the most perfect spring roller in the world, 
—by owning and operating its own wire mill—by gaining 
control of the two leading brands of shade Cloth— 
Hartshorn offers special inducements to the trade. 
Hartshorn not only furnishes a perfected and completed 
product, but they provide a studied system of sales-making 
that carries the goods right into the homes of the millions. 


Be a progressive in business. Write for Book 
—‘‘Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration.’’ 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
| 250 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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CHAIRS of ESPECIAL VALUE 


NEW SAMPLES ARE 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION 


- 











critical buyer. 


@ Send for cuts of our latest patterns. 


@ Prices will be of exceptional interest to the 


BODENSTEIN & KUEMMERLE, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST FIRMS IN THE EAST DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO THE MANUFACTURE OF DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM CHAIRS 






























No.4 News for buyers about- 


Flat Rods 22 


Draperies 
Won’t Rust or Tarnish 


Whether you are selling rods in Panama, Florida, 
California or Long Island where the salt air is 
ever present—in Nashville, Pittsburgh or any 
other section where coal smoke is in the atmos- 
phere —in Texas, Illinois or Indiana among the 
oil wells, it makes no difference — our guarantee 
of non-rusting and non-tarnishing applies, 


Atiseh Flat Rods 


stand any test. This can't be said of any plated rod —and even 
solid brass will tarnish. Kirsch Rods eliminate ‘come backs’ on 
spoiled curtains. No Sag is another vital feature of Kirsch Flat 
Rods. Why not sell your customers this guaranteed rod? 


If you believe that service is the world’s finest merchandise then 


drop us a line and we will tell you why thousands of dealers are 
featuring Kirsch Flat Rods in their drapery departments. 













Made in both Extension and Cut-to-Fit styles. 


Kirsch Manufacturing Co., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 
Makers of Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 
Manufacturers and Converters of Upholstery Fabrics 













Wycombe Company 
Incorporated 
Uidahenie to ra Trade 
317 to 323 East 34th Street 
New York 


Phone Murray Hill 5319 
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Intelligent Service by Mail 


Lea ramos DAMRIC CAMBRIC 
RICE & DAME COMPANY, Manufacturers of 
WINDOW SHADES 


Distributors of 


Shade Cloth, Shade Rollers, Lace Curtains and Upholstery 
Hardware 


1015-1017 FILEERT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Universal Braid Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ART TINSEL & METAL BRAIDS 
Silk Fringes and Novelties 


























THE 


DYER 


Rugs, Draperies, Hangings, Goods in the 
Piece, of any fabric, dyed to a perfect 
harmony with your color schemes. 


JULES DOUX, Inc. Utica, N. Y. 




































Makers of Upholstery Hardware 


OUR CREED 
We Believe— A successful business is the expression of mutual confidence founded upon integrity. 
We Believe—Our duty is an unremitting and faithful effort to satisfy our customers. 

We Believe—Our opportunity is unlimited but very largely in recognizing our customer's viewpoint. 


OUR QUALITY AND PRICES 
We do not guarantee our prices are always the lowest in this line. 
We do guarantee to maintain a high standard in material, workmanship and finish. 
We aim to market a high-grade product at a consistent price. 


OUR SERVICE 
Never in the history of sale and purchase has service been a greater factor. 
Never in our business life has our organization been better balanced for prompt production and shipping. 


During the past ten months in the face of the most adverse conditions our actual shipping record is the best 
in our history. 


One of our greatest Industrialists recently remarked, “Confronted by the present perplexities, it is a fact 
that in nearly all cases prompt delivery is worth 10 per cent. of the purchase price, in some cases 50 percent. 
and in certain instances with which | am familiar 100 per cent.” 


QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 


THE TURNER & SEYMOUR MFG. CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 











Mascher, Waterloo and York Streets 
THE QUAKER MILLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF A FULL LINE OF 


. COLONIAL RAG RUGS, RAG CARPETS & CHENILLE BATH RUGS 


“te Selling (New York, 19 West 19th Street. San Francisco, Cal., Caro & Upright, 717 Market St. 
Quaker Quality Agseats | Chicago, Ill., R. Brownlee, Jr., 404 Medinah Bldg. Boston, Mass., Leslie Tyler, 38 Chauncy St. 














SCOTCH ART RUGS for Decorative Purposes 


We are are Specialists in the Manufacture of Art Rugs. 
Doone, Thistle, Lanark, Kiltie and Seminole Mission Rugs. 


WILLIAM HENDERSON & CO., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 











EMER ERERER ELE MERE RERE EME DERE DEBE DEE MO 


CLIFFORD& LAWTON SUBSCRIPTION BLANK aK 


Publishers, 373 FOURTH AVENUE 


sie at Twenty-Sixth Street, NEW YORK ie 
‘ A 


ENCLOSED FIND TWO DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Ture UPHOLSTERER 


MAIL TO THE FOLLOWING ADDRESS: 
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BEDS AND BEDDING 


MOST ADVANTAGEOUSLY DISPLAYED IN 


OUR NEW SALESROOMS 
25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 


(GROUND FLOOR) 


FRANK A. HALL & SONS 


WAREROOMS AT 
25 WEST 45th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Factory : 118-122 Baxter Street, New Yorx City 


1011 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


BeosTEAD Founory ; SOUTHFIELDS, NEW YoRK 














JOHN KING @ SON 


(Established in the Year 1775) 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SCOTCH WINDOW HOLLANDS 


To insure getting our goods, 

posers eel oo S Nyy 1G Sold by Leading 
cK = Holland Tab ’ , Manufacturers and 

Also inside Holland Tab on . \ ‘ 

end of each piece, and Jobbers of Window 


see that each bears name of D\S Shade Goods. 
john Hing @ Son. 


WW ime 


TRADE MARE 


FELIX J. McCOSHKER, $28 ieerils: 


the United States 


27 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREFT, NEW YORK 
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Klearflax LINEN Rug Facts 


NU CAT OO Wu WN 


The Sun Parlor is a place of sunshine and flowers and its 
furnishings should never intrude. What could make a more 
charming floor covering for such use than a Klearflax Linen 
Rug as shown in this sun parlor scene which has been appear- 
ing during the year in our four color, full page, advertise- 
ments in the leading women’s magazines? 
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Klearflax Linen Rug Company 


Mills, General'and Sales Offices, West Duluth, Minnesota 
New York Office, 212 Fifth Ave. 


No. 8 


Klearflax Linen Rugs 
are Harmonious 


The solid colors of Klearflax 
Linen Rugs are not only restful, 
but harmonious. They are never 
out of place in any decorative 
scheme; and no matter whether 
the room be furnished in Colonial, 
Chinese, or Mission, you are safe 
in relying on 


\learfla 
LINEN RUGS 


They form a splendid foundation 
upon which to build a great 
variety of color schemes, from the 
most simple to the most compre- 
hensive, and on this account, they 
prove so thoroughly satisfactory 
to live with. This feature, added 
to their moderate cost and un- 
usual durability, is one of the 
reasons why they are becoming so 
popular for every room in the 
house. 


Send for the 1917 Klearflax book 
—‘The Rug and the Color 
Scheme.” It tells a woman just 
how she should go about refur- 
nishing her home, and it. will 
make extra sales for you in dra- 
peries and furniture as well as 
in rugs. 


Send in this Coupon 








Klearflax Linen Rug Co., U 
Sales Dept., West Duluth, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Please send us catalogue, 
price list and full particulars about 
KLEARFLAX LINEN RUGS. 





GROLIER CRAFT PRESS, INC., N. Y. 














WE SPECIALIZE IN 
DRAPERY AND 
CARPET HARDWARE 


NOTHING 





107 East 17TH Sr., N. Y. City 


Main Office and Factories: 


108-128 MEEKER Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








The Proof %* Merchandise 





Illustrations of Specially Priced 
Cedar Chests for Sales Purposes 
on request. 











CEDAR CHEST No. 403 IN COLONIAL DESIGN 
Catalog upon Request 


THE ROOS MFG. COMPANY 


967 WEST TWENTIETH STREET . 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


CHICAGO SHOWROOM, 1319 MICHIGAN AVENUE, SECOND FLOOR 
GRAND RAPIDS SHOWROOM, KLINGMAN BLDG., SIXTH FLOOR 














